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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD’S “LETTERS” and “CHARACTERS.” 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ Milton’s 
Poetical Works,” *‘ Gray’s Poems,” &c. In 3 vols. 1,500 pages, demy &vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. per set net. 

The present Edition contains ALL THAT WAS PUBLISHED BY LORD MAHON in his Four-Volume Edition of 
1845; and the omitted passages, printed for the first time in 1853, now appear in their proper places. 

In addition to the Letters published by Lord Mahon, Dr. Bradshaw has been fortunate enough, at the cost of great labour 
and research, to obtain Penny > of some original Letters, which have been discovered by Dr. Ingram, among uncatalogued 
MSS. in the Library of ity College, Dublin, and placed by him at Dr. Bradshaw’s disposal. The letters are addressed to 
Falkner, the Dublin printer, and one of them refers to the strange murder of Miss Knox. The New Edition also contains 
some — letters of Chesterfield. copied by Dr. Bradshaw with Sir Bernard Burke’s permission from the archives of 
Dublin Castle ; and a remarkable letter from Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, containing a criticism of Lord Chester- 
field’s LETTERS, the story of their first publication, and some anecdotes of Philip Stanhope. 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES of the CITY of LONDON: an His- 


torical View of their Origin, Character, Development, and Social and Political Importance, Past and Present. 
With a General Introduction, and an Account of those aan a have not survived or have been merged into existing 
les. 





By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With 2 Coloured and Emblazoned Plates and 260 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol., royal 8vo, 700 pp., with full Index, 
25s. net. The whole Edition is limited to 750 copies for both the British and American peat 1 Ny 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, of 100 Copies only, at 63s. net, a large number of which are already subscribed for. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be closed very shortly, when the book will be published. The SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES are respectively 21s. net and 52s. 6d. net, and copies are being reserved, where cash accompanies the instructions, in 
the order in which they are received. 


ANIMAL COLORATION: an Account of the Principal Facts and 


Theories relating to the Colours and Markings of Animals. By FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S., &c. 
Prosector to the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer on biology at Guy’s Hospital. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. §Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [ Next week. 
This work is based on the ** Davis Lectures,” delivered by the Author in the Zoological Society’s Gardens in 1890. It is 
addressed, as were the lectures, to persons having no special knowledge of zoology, but that general interest in the facts and 
problems of the science which is now 20 yn Free It does not profess to contain much that is new, but gives an account 
of the principal phenomens of coloration exhibited by animals. Some important facts and theories which have not as yet 
found their way into works of a popular character—more particularly of the ingenious theories of Dr. Eisig and M, Stolz- 
mann—are here described by Dr. Beddard. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 


(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University College Oxford. 510 pp., large Svo, 10s 6d. 
k 


Next week. 

This work forms the fifth volume of “THE LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY,” edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A, 
(Oxon.), of which the previous volumes—ERDMANN’S “HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY,” in 3 vols. (now in a Third. 
Edition), and PFLEIDERER’S “ DEVELOPMENT of RATIONAL THEOLOGY since KANT ”’—are still in print. 

It is primarily addressed to those who may find a philosophical interest in understanding the place and value of beauty 
in the system of human life, as conceived by leading thinkers in different periods of the world’s history. Besides professed 
students of philosophy, there is a large and increasing public of readers who are genuinely attracted by a clear and connected 
exposition of a philosophical science, the subject matter of which comes home to them, and who. in this case, as lovers of 


a will be glad to make acquaintance with the thoughts of great men upon this important element of the spiritual 
world. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Two New Vols. ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY,—New Volume. 
WALT WHITMAN. By William THE STONE, BRONZE, and IRON 


CLARKE, M.A. With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887. AGES: a Popular Treatise on Early Archeology. By 
2s. 6d, J. HUNTER-DUVAR. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
“Tt leaves nothing to be desired in point of critical The OTHER VOLUMES of the Series are— 
insight.” —Daily Chronicle. | : 
(1.) MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. T. Mackuiy. 
BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. 2.) CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. By Prof. Huiur. 


By W. F. REVELL. With a Portrait of Browning (3-) HERALDRY. By Prof. Hvime. 
after death. 2s. 6d. Each 3s. 6d., Fully Dlustrated. 


SERMONS BY A LAY HEADMASTER. 


By H. H. ALMOND, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), Headmaster of Loretto School. 
SECOND SERIES. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Strong manly discourses, exactly suited to the con ation to which they were addressed. They are the expression of 
the thoughts, both practical and doctrinal, of a scholarly, eloquent headmaster, who knows the mind and feelings of his 
boys and wishes to direct their thoughts and characters along right lines.”"—Z/yin Courant, 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Latest Volumes, each 2s. 6d. 
51. THE STATE and PENSIONS in 53. THE IRISH PEASANT; a Socio- 


OLD AGE. By J. A. SPENDER, M.A. (Oxon.). logical Study. Edited from Original Papers by a 
=e an Intreduction by A. H. D. ACLAND, GUARDIAN of the POOR in IRELAND. 


52. THE FALLACY of SAVING: a 54. THE EFFECTS of MACHINERY 


on WAGES. By J. 8. NICHOLSON, M.A., D.8e., 
oy in Economics. By JOHN M. ROBERT- Professor of Political Economy in the University of 


e Edinburgh. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parernosrer Sevare, Lonpoy. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 
WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING, 


With all the Illustrations as in Original Editions. 
Small post Svo, 5s. 


200 Large-Paper Copies will be issued on Arnold’s un- 
bleached hand-made Paper, large post 8vo, 10s. 








NOW READY. 
THE NATURE OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


(From Prof. RUSKIN’S “STONES of VENICE,” 
with New Preface by Witi1am Morais ) 
The work is Hand-Printed by William Morris at the “ Kelm- 
scott Press,” from specially cut type, on antique hand-made 
paper, and limited to 500 Copies. Small 4to, limp vellum, 
° 30s., uncut. (Only afew copies left ) 


THE POEMS of JOHN RUSKIN. 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six. 
WITH an APPENDIX of LATER POEMS. 


Now First Collected from: Original Manuscripts and Printed 
lovrces; and arranged in Chronological Order, with 
Notes Biographical and Critical, 

In TWO VOLUMES, of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates, 
never before published, from Drawings by the Author, Illus- 
trative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles 
of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

THE ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 
80s., cloth. 

A SMALL EDITION, Facsimiles only, uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small post Svo, 10s , cloth. 


PROSERPINA: Studies in Wayside 
Flowers. Vol. I., containieg 13 Full-page Llustrations 
from Wood and Steel, paper boards, 15s. The First Four 
Paits of Vol. IL. are also to be had, each 2s. 61. 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Essays on English 
Birds. Svo, paper boards, 4s.6d. 1. The Robin.—2. Tha 
Swallow.—3. The Dabchicks. 


“QUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US”: 
Sketches of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE 
BIBLE of AMIENS. With 4 Steel Engravings and 
Soe . the Western Porches of Amicus Cathedral. 
Cloth, 6s. 


THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER ; 


or, the Black Brothers, a Legend of Styria. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of IDA. By Francesca 
ALEXANDER. Edited, with Preface, by JOHN 
RUSKIN. With Full-page Steel Engraving. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, parchment, le. 6d. ; cloth, 23.; or 
in roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


BY WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 


THE MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale of Two 


Incarnations. An Occult and Philosophical Nove’. 
Cover specially designed and printed in Colours, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“There is much in the pages of this little book that will 
repy perusal and provoke thought.””—Livht. 

**The volume is a valuable addition to the numerous works 
now before the public on Theosophy in its many aspects. It 
is carefully written, and the deep mysteries of occult ecience 
freely and fully explained.” —Methodist Tunes, 


Nearly ready. 
BY F. T. PIGGOTT, M.A., 
Author of “* Music and Musical Instruments of Japan.” 
THE GARDEN of JAPAN: a Year's 
Diary of its Flowers. With Llustrations by the Author, 
and 4 Pictures by Alfred East. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 
price 15s. 
Seventy-five special copies will be issued on 
Japanese paper, price 25s. net. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 
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R OMAN COINS.—W. 8. - LINCOLN” & 
SON, #9 New Oxford Street, London, have just made many 

Series of ROMAN FIRST BRASS 
Fall of a Empire, including 
Colleetors are invited 


important Additions to their 

COINS, from Julius Cwsar to the 
Jvoaea Cares and other Historical Reverses. 
to call and inspect. 


RY SSITAN.—TRANSLATIONS from and 


into Ruseian, Literary and Technical. Also information on 
Bibliographical, social, comme ‘rcial matters connected with the Russian 
Empire.— Addvess Y. Z. , 76, Parkhurst Road, N. 


GECRETARY or CONFIDENTIAL 


AMANUENSIS.— A gentleman, age 45, of good appearance and 
address, well-read, active, and intelligent, would be glad to devote 
himself to a nobleman or gentle man in either of the above capacities. 
Advertis r has had great experience. Could take management of large 
household, organise fetes or papeente. &e. Correct let tterpress, revise 
a cots Ba work, &c.— Address, C. H. C., Messrs. Deacou’s, Leadenhall 
stree 
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TNYYPE-WRITING and 
WoRK of every Srecription— Literary, Legal. &c. 
ler‘aken. Large, highly trained staff. ECTURES RE PORT E D 

-RBATIM, moderate terms. Tr: —- ns.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type- Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 


rPYYPE-WRITING.—Every Description of 

Work. Literary, Scientific, &c , undertaken. Orders carefully 
and promptly attended to, Moderate Terms. at xtra Copies at reduced 
rates.— Miss Tuomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, 8 


SHORTHAND 


Scientific, 








CATALOGUE. 
BAE DEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane, Loxpox, W 


PRE 1h on Application—(No. 241) A 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS, including those in General Litera- 
ture from the Library of the late Dr. Phillips, President of ¢ ucen’s, 
nnd another c ullect A complete copy of “ The 
Gownsman,” in the tims ; early editions of pecsettl, Swin- 
burne, Wm. Morris : Ruskin's Stones of Venice,” &e., &. 


Macmintan & Bowrs, Cambridge. 


> 

MES SRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., pa. 
toes le representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ording ary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens od 
view. Prices on application. 





Fourth Edition.—5s, 


JROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


By LION EL BEALE, F.R.S. 
Hannison & Sens. Pall Mall. 


J{NGLAND’S GOD the BIBLE’ 


A Challenge to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 1d. 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, B.C. 


$ BAAL. 


In imperial 8vo, Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 855, 


ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 
By FREDPERIC BOASE, Containing nearly 8,000 concise 
Memoirs of persons who have died since 1850. With an Index of the 
most interesting matter. 30s. net, carriage free 
Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be.” 
Times, Mth April. 


Netuenton & Wortn, Truro. 





WHYMPER’S ANDES. 





NOTICE. 


The First Edition of MR. WHYMPER’S BOOK ON 


THE 


ANDES Aaving been exhausted on publication, a Second was at once put in hand, 


and will be ready for delivery NEXT WEEK. 


Edition, which will be in all respects equal to the first, is recommended, 


Early application for this 
The price 


will remain the same as before, viz. ONE GUINEA NET. 
(The Royal Geographical Society have awarded thir GOLD MEDAL this 
year to MR, WAHYMPER (or his rescarches in § AMERICA.) 


N.B.—The price of the few remaining copies of the SJPPLEMENTARY 


APPENDIX 
“| ANDES. ‘és raised to £7 7s. 


volume. 


net. 


TO TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 


This work is sold separately from the foregoing 


* Proof Copies of the large map cn stout paper can be had, price 4s. each net. 


List of subseriters to the Special Edition of ‘‘ Travels Amongst the Greist Andes” 


can now be supplied, price Sixpence. 


JOHN MURRAY, 
BETIS ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, Burlington, House, London, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

EDINBURGH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Avcust Srp. 

Presipent-ELect— 

Sir ARC wipal D GEIKIE, LLD., D.Se., For. Sec. R S., F.R.S.E. 
F.G 8S, Director-General of the Geological Survey of the U nited 
Kingdom ; Correspunding Member of the Institute of France. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOLRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days on which they 


are to be read are, as far as possible, determined by Urganising Com- | 


mittees for the several Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. 
Memoirs should be sent to the Office of the Association. 
Information about local arrangements may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Edinburgh. 
G. Grirritn, Assistant General Secretary. 


vr ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’ s Square, 

S.W.—NOTICE.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
oa aN of the MEMBERS ¢ the London Library will be held in 
the READING ROOM, on THURSDAY, June 
in the afternoon. The 
MOUNTSTU ART GRANT-DUFFP, 





Gos.L 
Ronr. Harnisos, See. and Libn. 


of PAINTERS in 
ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN 
. PALL MALL EAST— 


OYAL SOCIETY 
WATER-COLOURS.—The 
TEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN—5 


from 10 till 6. Admittance Is. Catalogue Is. 
Aurrep D. Frirr, R.W 38., Secretary. 


| “ Portugal and the East,” 
| and America.” 


2ND, 1892, at 3 o'clock 
a on be taken by the Right Hon, Sir | 


| gress of Diplomas 


AL BEMARLE Srreer. 


THE STATUTORY ‘TENTH 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS, 


LISBON (23rd Serremser to Ist Ocroner, 1892). 
President-Patron: M13 MAJESTY DOM CARLOs I. 


Oricutalists and friends of Oriental studies in Great Britain aud ia 
British Colonies and Dependencies are specially invited to take part in 
the above Congress, which will be followed by literary excursions to 
Cintra, Acobaca-Batalha, and Evora in Portugal, and to Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada in Spain. The programme of work comprises all 
known branches of Oriental learning and its practical application, as 
also recent explorations—especially in Africa—and subjects bearing on 
“the Philippine Islands,” and “the East 
The subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Con- 
gress, books for presentation, or collectious for exhibition, may be for- 
warded to“ The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese Legation, 12, 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from whom also particulars 
may be learnt regarding Prize-translations and the award by the Con- 
Medals, and other honours. The dates of th 
Congress and of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members 





| to attend the Columbian and other Congresses, Exhibitions, and 


are being arranged for Members. 


ABE SRDARE HALL of RESIDENCE. 
for WOMEN STUDENTS ATTEN 


‘DING the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of SOUTH WALESand MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 





The Executive Comsmnitios are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the post of PRINCIPAL. 

The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal will be required to 
enter vn her duties in September, 1892 

Applications, with copies of not less than three recent testimonials, 
to be sent not later than June d4th, to the Hon. Secretary. 

For further information apply to the Hoy. Secretary, 
Hall, Cardiff. Sa ae 


PRTE COLLEGE, , SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of Firth College propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £250 a year, with half the Fecs of 
his Classes. Duties to commence in October next. . Names of Candi 
dates to be sent in not later than Juxe 8th. Particulars on applica- 
tion to the Reerstran, Firth College. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
1 volume, crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d. 
Al 
GADDU CEE versus PHARISEE: 
dication of Neo-Materialism. In two Essays. 
Napen : a Study in Auto-Monism. IT. Psrepo-Screytiric Terrorism 
By Grorce M. McCrie, Editor of “ Further Reliques of Constance 
Naden.” With an Appendix reprinted from “The Journal of Mental 
Science.” - 
Bickers & Son 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C, 








a Vin- 


I, Constance 


festivities that will take place in the Iberian Peninsula between 
September 12 and the end of October. Reductions in Railway fares, & , 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL, 
BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 





“A QUEEN OF CURDS AND 


Aberdare 


CREAM.” 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” “ On the Way Through,” Xc., 


| and Joint Author of ‘The Waters of Hercules,” ‘‘ Reata.” 


Epes, Remixeron & Co., King Steest, Covent Garden. 





POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A.V: 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS 02 
~ DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Srrest, E.C. 
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Published this day. 


RES JUDICATA: Papers and Essays. By 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Author of “ Oliter Dicta,”’ Se. 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper and bound in half- 
parchment, price Five Shillings. 


Now ready. 


A HISTORY of the COUNTY of HAMPSHIRE, 
including the ISLE of WIGHT. By T. W. SHORE, F.G.S., of 
the Hartley Institution, Southan:pton. Being the Eighth Volume of the 
« Popular County Histories.” In demy 8vo, tastefully printed on antique 
paper and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d.; hand-made paper, roxburgh, 
10s. 6d. net ; large-paper copies for Collectors, 21s. net. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, | SECOND EDITION, Revised _and_ Enlarged, tastefully 
and printed on good paper, with broad Margin for printed and bound, price 5s. 


Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. e77¢ 
r William Wordsworth. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
4 : y The Story of his Life: with Critical Remarks 
B ook P races Current. on his Writings. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been | By JAMES MIDDLETON SUTHERLAND. 
sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descriptions in 


Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the With an Interesting Letter from the Right Hon. W. E. 
Purchasers, containing from December, 1890, to GLADSTONE, M.P., to the Author. 
November, 1891. “A modest and valuable biography.””—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Valuable te booksellers and still more so to bookbuyers.” | ** A book of very great interest, for which all lovers of the 














Athenaeum. mighty lake poet will be duly grateful.”— Wit and Wisdom. 
“It will furnish a record of great use and interest to the | ‘‘An interesting volume, replete with anecdote, incident 
bibliophile.”— Notes and Queries. ! and personal sketches,”’—Literary World. 


“Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by 
booksellers, librarians, and bibliophiles.” 


Triibner’s Literary Record, 


** For anyone who wishes to know in a short and concise 
form the main incidents in Wordsworth’s life, this book is 
well fitted.” — Notes and (Ju 7 ies, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parernosrer Row, Lonpon. 








MODERN SCIENCE. 
“ETHNOLOGY nm FOLK-LORE, by G. L. 
GOMME, F.S.A., being the Fourth Volume of 
‘* Modern Science,’ Ldited by Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., is ready this day at all Booksellers, price 

2s. 6d. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE.|THE WORSE: a Study in Natural 
By Sir ROBERT BALL, F.RS. 2s, Gd. History. By W. H. FLOWER, C.B. 2s. 6d. 


THE OAK: « Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. By H. Marshal 
WARD, F.RS. 2s. 6d, 





Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CU., Lip. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR STUDIES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. 


By J. MARSHALL MATHER, 
Author of “ Life and Teachings of John Ruskin.’’ 


“These studies are well worth reading. The author is an able critic, and is the master of 


: a popul d pleasant 
literary style.” Susser Daily News. i popular and pileasan 


In crown yo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Teaching. 
By J. MARSHALL MATHER, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


“Ts so excellently done, with so firm a touch and clear a perception of essentials, that to those who have i 
Getailed study it will give a most useful, interesting, and just idea of the great teacher and his weth.”— ean no Gms fer 








FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beproxp Srazer, STRanb. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 3s. 61. 





Mr. GLADSTONE writes: ‘I congratulate you on the 
‘Scapegoat’ as a work of art.’”’ 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


A Romance. 
By HALL CAINE. 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES,.—* Excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous 
efforts...... Matchless of its kind.” 

ATHENAEUM, -“ It is a delightful story to read.” 

ACADEMY.—* A series of the most profoundly conceived 
characters in modern fiction.” 

GUARDIAN,.—Every sentence contains a thought, and 
every word in it is balanced and arranged to accumulate the 
intensity of its force.’ 


TRUTH.—* You must by all means read Mr. Hall Caine’s 
absorbing Moorish romance.”’ 


SCOTSMAN.—It stirs the blood and kindles the imagi- 
nation.” 

SCOTTISH LEADER,—*“*The Scapegoat’ is a master- 
piece.” 

JEWISH WORLD,—* Only one who had studied Mos:2s 
could have drawn that grand portrait of Israel Ben Oliel.” 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BONDMAN: A New | THE LITTLE MANX 
Saga. NATION. 


A QUESTION of TASTE. By Maarten 
MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” Xe. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES.) 

Prospectus of the Sevies on application, 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ There is more than clever- 

ness in * A Question of Taste,’ there is original talent, with a 

good deal of humanity besides.” 


WOMAN—THROUGH a MAN’S EYE- 
GLASS. By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. With Illus- 
trations by Dudley Hardy. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Written with brightaess and 
elegance, and with touches here and there of both causuc 
satire and kindly humour. The book is daintily got up, and 
is embellished with illustrations by Dudley Hardy in bis 
happiest sketchy vein.’’ 


DAUGHTERS of MEN. By Hannah 
LYNCH, Author of **The Prince of the Glades,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

SUNDAY SUN,.—* Eminently a book to be recommended 
to all who want a new literary sensation.” 


LADY BOUNTIFUL: a Play in Four 
Acts. Being Vol. V. of the PLAYS ot ARTHUR W. 
PINERO. With Introduction by MALCOLM C. SALA- 
MAN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, Is. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by GODFREY C. LELAND (Hans Breitmann 
Now ready, Vols. V. and VI. 


GERMANY. By Heinrich Heine. In 
2 vols., cloth extra, 10s. 

TIMES.—* We can recommend no better medium for making 
acquaintance at firet hand with *the German Aristophanes’ 
than the works of Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles 
Godfrey Leland.” 


THE GREAT EOUCATORS. 


Each velume complete, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Edu- 


Tay Ideals. By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A., 
Dd. 


Vol. IL. 
LOYOLA and the Educational System 
of the Jesuits. By Rev. THOMAS HUGHES, 8.J. 
Others are in preparation, 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


NOTES for the NILE: together with 


a Metrical Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and 
of the Precepts of Ptah-Hotep (the Oldest Book in the 
World). By HARDWICKE D. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 
TIMES.—“ Much instruction and entertainment pleasantly 
conveyed.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. The 
Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Guide to Fastern Canada and 
Newfoundland. With Fish and Game Laws, and Official 
Lists of Trout and 8almon Rivera and their Lessees. By 
Cc. @. D. ROBERTS. With Maps and many Llustrations, 


Loxvox: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Bepvorp Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIs tT. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


———- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
LEROUX.” 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of “That Unfortunate Marriage,’ &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


‘The stories written by this clever lady are 
uever deficient in originality of design, in narrative 
tkill, or in vigorous and consistent exhibition of 
individual characters, flavoured with strong genuine 
humour.’’—ZJ/lustrated London News. 


‘* MADAME 





A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


WESTOVER’ WARD. 
By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. 
By the AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 


In 1 vol , crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


**A delightful tale of English life, made none 
the less delightful by the distinct vein of poetry 
which runs through the whole narrative. The 
story is told with a pleasant freedom from con- 
ventionalism, and in a manner which enlists the 
symvatby of the reader from the outset. The 
characters are fresh, bealthy, and well described, 
The incidents are at once natural and ingenious, 
and the reflections which accompany the tale are 
sound and sensible.’’— Speaker. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

** The story has much more than average interest 
and power. It has true drawing of human nature. 
It shows circumstances acting on character, and 
character modifying and modulating into growth. 
Those who read modern books will know how rare 
is this talent.’’—Ssiurday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FIVE CHIMNEY 
FARM,” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), 
Author of ‘‘ Masters of the World,”’ &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





RicuarD Bentizy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


’ 

“*A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND 
welcome contribution to the revival of Leech literature. Mr. Hole, 
the “ Oxonian”’? of those days, was blessed with buoyant spirits, 
and ever then had a delightful taste for couleur de roses ; his 
narrative is full of fun, observation, ‘kindliness, remarkable and 
unusual comprehension of the people of Ire’and, and sympathy 
with them. Leechs illustrations are charming, their exaggeration 
has not the slightest touch v malice, and their humour is irre- 
sistible.’’—Wor.p, May 18th. 
*.° A LITTLE TOUR in IREUAND, by the 

present DEAN of ROCHESTER, with Leech's Illustrations, 

is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, price 10s. td. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 
GARDENER. bn the Very Rev. 8. REY NOLDS HOLE, Dean o 
Rochester, Author of “A _ § about Roses,” &. With Steel 
My Crown 8vo, clot 

No less cbarming and icliebeful than the author's ‘ Book about 
'—Daily T: legraph. 
pal ‘dainty little book ; a profusion of jokes and good stories with a 
vein of serious thought running through the whole.”—Gu rdian. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STAND- 


POINT. Translated from the French of ALFRED FOUILLEE 
by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A 2 Head Master of the Marling 
School, Stroud. Forming a ‘New be aay? of the “ International 
Education Series.” Crown 8v: ‘0, cloth, 

“The reader will rise from the study of this Wrflliant and stimu- 


lating book with a sense of gratitude to M. Fouil 
Journal of Edue ‘on 


THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAM 
ether Sermons. By CHARLES D. BELL, DD, 
b= ye and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
cloth, 5s. 





amy of 
‘Crown 8vo, 
(Now ready. 


MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great 
Characters. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, M.A, and H. F. W. 
TATHAM, M.A. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d: 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Gustav 
FREYTAG. Authorised Translation from the Sixteenth German 
Edition. 1 vol., 950 pages, 5s. 


% 

HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. For use in Schools. 
Each Play separately, with Notes —y Introduction. Paper, 
Is. él. ; cluth, 2s. 

The Series consists of the following twenty-three plays :—A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream—The Merchant of Venice—Much Ado about 
Nothing—As You Like it—Twelfth Night—The Tempest—The Winter's 
Tale—King John—Richard If —Richard I11.—Henry IV, Part I. - 
Henry IV., Part Il.—Henry V.—Henry VILL— eae and Juliet— 
Julius Cusar—Hamlet—K ing Lear—Macbeth— Antony and Cleopatra 
—Othello - Cymbeline—Coriolanus. 

This edition of Shakespeare’s Plays will be found well adapted for 
pu ee preparing for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
College ty receptors Certificate Examination, Students in Training 
Colleges, &c. 

Rev. Canon Daytet, St. John’s Training College, Battersea.—* I 
think very highly of Hudson's Edition of Shakespeare. The notes are 
pertinent, clear, and adequate, and the introductions are excellent.” 


ANGLO-SAXON TEXT-BOOKS. 
CYNEWULF’S ELENE. Edited with In- 


troduction, Text, Notes, and Glossary. by Professor CHARLES W. 
KENT. 150 pages, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELENE; and other haste: Saxon Poems. 
Translated into English by Professor JAMES M. GARNETT, 
M.A., LL.D., of Virginia. 4to, cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF, and the FIGHT at FINNS- 
RH. Edited with Text and Glossary, by JAMES A. 
HARRISON and ROBERT SH ARP. Revised Edition. Crown 


8vo, Ww 6s, 
BEO L F.. Translated by Professor 
BOW M. GARNETT. The Third Edition, Revised, is now 


ready. Crown 8yo, 4 5s. 


CHZDMON’S EXODUS and DANIEL. 


‘lited with Introduction, Text, and Glossary, by Professor 
. HUNT. Revised Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


ANGLO-SAXON. Comprising an Elementary Grammar, Selections 
for Renting, wit oer anatory Notes, and a Vocabulary, by Pro- 


fessor STEPH CARPENTER, 212 pages, crown 8yo, 
SIEVERS’ OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Translated and Edited by Professor ALBERT 8. COOK, Ph.D. 
(Jena). Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 


cloth, 6s. 
ORIENTAL LITERA TURE. 
HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES. Vol. i. 


THE JATAKA-MALA; or, Boc eptentiven: ada — -Mals. 
ARYA-CURA. Edited by Dr. HENDRIK 1 Professor 
the University of Leiden, with Preface, Text, a Various Read- 
ings. Royal 8vo, cloth, és. net. 


A HYMN of. ZOROASTER : YASNA 31. 
y A W. JACKSON, Ph.D., of 
Coleus Colles. “—_ and e - BN 4% paper, 5s. 


LANMAN'’'S SANSKRIT READER. New 
Edition, with Vocabulary and Notes. By CHARLES ROCK WELL 
LANMAN, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. For use in 

xxiv, and 405 pages, royal 8vo, 





Cotieoss and for Private Study. 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


A SANSKRIT PRIMER. Based on the 


* Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus Sanskrit” of Professor 
Grone Bonver, of Vienna. With Exercises and Vocabularies by 
WARD DELAVAN PERRY, Ph.D, of Columbia College, New 
York. xii, and 232 pages, 8vo, cloth, 8s 8s. 


A GRAMMER of the OLD PERSIAN 


LANGUAGE. With the Inscriptions of the Achwmenian Kings, 
and Vocabulary. By H. ©. TOLMAN, Ph.D. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE RIGVEDA: the oldest literature of 


the Indians. By ADOLF KAEGI, Professor in the University of 
Ziirich. Authorised Translation ‘by R. ARROWSMITH, Ph.D. 
viii. and 198 pages, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Lonvon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Brororp Srrerr, W.C. 
Pubiisher to the India Office. 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, 
MARSTON & COMPANY, beg to 
announce that ‘‘ The LIFE and LETTERS 
of CHARLES KEENE, the ‘Punch’ 
Artist,” by GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, 
B.A., will be ready at all Libraries on 


on Monday next. 

With Portrait and 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Dlus- 
trations, including 15 Photogravures, royal Svo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 copies for England and 
America, — 4to boards, with Extra Lilustrations, Three 
Guineas net [Very shortly, 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 


By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY. With Portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 
E. J. GOODMAN, Author of *‘ Too Curious,” &c. With 
35 Full- Page Tilustrations and Route Map. Crown svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64. 
The book describes, with many practical details, a new 
Circular Tour through the hitherto little known but most 
beautiful scenery of South-West Norway. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Special Por- 
trait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. Srcoyp 
Eprtioy. Demy 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. 

** The letters are readable and lively. They are the work of 
a shrewd observer.’’— Times. 

*‘ Lord Randolph’s pages are full of diversified adventures 
and experience, ‘eee v put of which interesting extracts 
could be collected ..... thoroughly attractive book.’’ 

Daily Telegraph. 


| ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: 


the Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Gobi Desert, and North China. By J ULIUS M. PRICE, 
F.RGS8. With ae Portrait, Faesimiles, and 
150 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


“A remarkably good picture book...... full of instruction 


| and amusement.”— Spectator. 








FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA By 


W. BARNES STEVENI. With Portraits of Count 
Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt is hard to realise that in the very heart of one of the 
great powers of Europe there are from fourteen to sixteen 
millions of people in absolute want of the necessaries of life, 
and dependent upon measures of relief for continued exist- 
ence.”—The Usitep Srares Minister at St. Petersburg in 
the North American Review, 


THE EARL of DERBY. By George 
SAINTSBURY. New Volume of the ** Queen’s Prime 
Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

** Mr. Saintsbury’s historical narrative is clear, accurate, and 
discriminating, and his personal estimate of Lord Derby is 
brilliant, appreciative, and just.”’—7Zimes. 





LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, War Correspondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

‘**A record packed full of adventure: a story of personal 


valour tempered by real gifts of generalship.”’ 
us Daily Chronicle. 


THE RACE-HORSE, HOW to BUY, 


TRAIN, and RUN HIM. By Licutenant-Colonel WAR- 
BU RTON, R.E. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


“* We could wish that everyone who writes on racing and 
racehorses had the knowledge and experience Col. Warburton 
has picked up in many climes and climate.” — World. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
WESTACOIT.” 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


MARK TILLOTSON. In 3 Volumes. 


By JAMES BAKER, Author of “ By the Western Sea,” 
&e. Scenes laid ina City called “* Greyborough,”’ at New 
,uay and Perran Porth and in Bohemia, 


READY ON MONDAY. 


MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black. 


2s. 6d. Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap 
Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Buacx’s Novels. 
London : Sampson Low, Maneren & Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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No. 1047, New Series. 


Toe Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PustisHER, and 
not to the Enrror. 





LITERATURE. 


Barrack-Room Ballads and other Verses. By 

Rudyard Kipling. (Methuen.) 

Tne two divisions of this book disclose the 
strength and the weakness of Mr. Kipling : 
triumphant success and disastrous failure. 
Certainly, there are weak things among the 
strong, and strong things among the weak ; 
but the good and the bad, for the most part, 
are separated, the wheat from the tares. 
The Barrack-Room Buallads are fine and 
true; the Other Verses, too many of them, 
are rhetorical and only half true. It is 
more important, then, as it is more pleasant, 
to consider first, and at the greater length, 
the Barrack-Room Ballads. 

They are written in the dialect of ‘the 
common soldier,” of ‘‘Tommy Atkins” ; 
they are composed in his spirit also. It is 
a curious reflection that the British army at 
large, and the British soldier in particular, 
have received so little attention in literature 
of any excellence. We have plenty of 
heroic poems, as Mr. Henley and many 
others know well; plenty of verse alive 
with the martial spirit, with the ‘‘ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war” ; plenty 
of things hardly less great than Words- 
worth’s Happy Warrior, or the Laureate’s 
Ode on Wellington. But of the British 
army, as a way of daily life, as composed of 
individual men, as full of marked personal 
characteristics and peculiarities, our poets 
great and small havo had little conception. 
What Smollett in prose, and Dibdin in 
verse, did for the navy, no one has yet 
done for the army. Famous achievements 
and signal successes of armies, or of regi- 
ments, or of individual men, have been 
sung. Agincourt, Flodden, Blenheim, 
Waterloo, the Crimea, the Mutiny, have 
inspired praises, not always stilted and 
official; but the personal sentiments of the 
British soldier have not been the theme of 
any British poet worth naming. Certain 
criticisms, which I have read, of these 
Ballads have dwelt upon the technical 
difficulty of their dialect. Such criticism is 
of a piece with the prevailing apathy and 
ignorance concerning the army. Little 
wonder that Special Committees and Royal 
Commissions are required to look into 
its state, while so many critics of litera- 
ture, whose pride and business it is 
to be omniscient, are baffled by the 
technical terms cr the appropriate slang 
of these Ballads. Poems thick with arch- 
aeological terms, with foreign phrases, with 
recondite learning and allusions, are 
accepted without demur. Mr. Kipling’s 
Indian stories have aroused no protest ; but 


common way, these omnivorous critics are 
aghast at the uncouth and mysterious 
language. 

There are twenty of these Ballads; and 
there can hardly be said to be one failure 
among them, although two or three are of 
marked inferiority to the rest, and although 
the greater number look poor by the side 
of the four or five masterpieces. The most 
noticeable thing about them, on a first 
reading, is their swinging, marching music. 
The accents and beat of the verse fall true 
and full, like the rhythmical tramp of men’s 
feet. Take such rhythms and measures as 


‘* For it was—‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one 
for you!’ 
An’ it was ‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done 
for you!’” 


or as 
** When first under fire, an’ you're wishful to duck, 
Don’t look nor take ’eed at the man that is 
struck, 

Be thankful you're livin’, and trust to your luck 
And march to your front like a soldier. 
Front, front, front, like a soldier, 

Front, front, front, like a soldier, 
Front, front, front, like a soldier, 
So-oldier of the Queen !”’ 


or, best of all, as 


** On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay ; 
Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Ran- 
goon to Mandalay ? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the tlyin’ fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the bay !’’ 


They go with a swing and a march, an 
emphasis and a roll, which may delude the 
inexperienced into thinking them easy to 
‘‘ rattle off.” I should be greatly surprised 
to hear that Mr. Kipling thought the same. 
The Ballads deal with a few marked in- 
cidents, experiences, and emotions from the 
private soldier’s point of view ; some general 
and unlocalised, but most peculiar to mili- 
tary life in the East. All Mr. Kipling’s 
undiverted and undiluted strength has gone 
into these vivid ballads; phrase follows 
phrase, instinct with life, quivering and 
vibrating with the writer’s intensity. No 
superfluity, no misplaced condescension to 
sentiment, no disguising of things ludicrous 
or ugly or unpleasant; Tommy Atkins is 
presented to the ordinary reader, with no 
apologies and with no adornments. 


‘* We aren’t no thin red *eroes, nor we aren’t no 
blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like 
you’’; 
he sings: in a genial and, at the same time, 
an acute expostulation with the people, who 
exalt him in war but despise him in peace, 
in the amiable manner lately described by 
the Duke of Connaught. But no panegyrics 
could give the civilian a truer sense of the 
soldier’s life, in its rough and ready hard- 
ships, than the experiences of camp and 
battle in these pages ; their grim pleasantry 
in describing the little accidents of a battery 
charge, the perversities of the commissariat 
camel, the dangers that await the ‘arf 
made” recruits in the East, the humours of 
the ‘time-expired,” the fascinations of 
“loot,” the joys of the “cells,” the fatigue 


,” 





when he sings the common soldier in a 


and the exhilaration of “route marchin’. 


Then we have the generous recognition of 
“* Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” the Soudanese : 


** So ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wu at your ’ome in 

| 

You'rea pore benighted ’cathen, but a first-class 
fightin’ man ; 

An’ 'ere’s fo you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your 
’ayrick ’ead of ’air— 

You big black boundin’ beggar—for you broke a 
British square !’’ 


And an eulogy no less generous is 
bestowed upon the native water-carrier, 
“our regimental bhisti, Gunga Din.” 

The most poetical, in the sense of being 
the most imaginative and heightened in 
expression, is ‘‘ Danny Deever,” hanged for 
shooting a comrade. 


** ©9Ts cot was right-’and cot to mine,’ said Files- 

on-Parade. 

‘’E’s sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,’ the Colour- 
Sergeant said. 

‘I’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 

‘’F’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,’ the Colour- 
Sergeant said.’’ 


And perhaps the most winning of them all ~ 
is ‘‘ Mandalay”: the Burmese girl and her 
lover, the British soldier, his sickness and 
disgust at London and England after those 
old times in the East. 


**T'm learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten- year 
soldier tells, 
‘If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, you won't 
never ’eed naught else.’ ’’ 


—which would seem to be the experience of 
Mr. Kipling also. 

There is plenty of matter in these Ballads 
to which “inquisiturient”’ critics, to use 
Milton’s word, can take objection: the 
moral and anne theology of the soldier, 
as indicated by Mr. Kipling, is somewhat 
unauthorised and lax. But Mr. Kipling 
has no ambition to paint him, except in his 
own colours; and, very seriously contem- 
plated, these Ballads give a picture of life 
and character more estimable and praise- 
worthy for many rugged virtues of 
generosity, endurance, heartiness, and sim- 
plicity, than are the lives and characters of 
many “‘ gentlemen of England, who stay at 
home at ease.” 

Mr. Kipling’s Other Verses are less 
pleasant reading. Their rhetorical energy 
is splendid. At times they ring true to 
nature; but for the most part they are 
spasmodic, ranting, overstrained. For 
example, the volume opens with a poem to 
the praise of one whose death Mr. Ki —_ 
has an especial right to lament, while all 
lovers of literature have also their regrets. 
It imagines the great dead in a Valhalla of 
the windiest sort. There, beyond the 
farthest ways of sun, or comet, or star, or 
“star-dust,” “live such as fought, and 
sailed, and ruled, and loved, and made our 
world.” There ‘ they sit at wine with the 
Maidens Nine and the Gods of the Elder 
Days” ; and 
‘* Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep 

where Azrael’s outposts are, 

Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath 

when God goes out to war, 

Or havg with the reckless Seraphim on the 

rim of a red-maned star.’’ 





There “they whistle the Devil to make 
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them sport who know that Sin is vain’’ ; but 

that is not all : 

** And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master 
of every trade, 

And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens 

newly made ; 

And they rise to their feet as He passes by, 

gentlemen unafraid. ’’ 
It is a Paradise, an Elysium, a Valhalla, of 
‘“‘the Strong Men.” 

The hollow insincerity of this rhetoric is 
little short of- marvellous; not, I need 
hardly say, that I impute any insincerity to 
the writer’s spirit and intention. I mean, 
that the imaginative design of the poem, 
aiming at the heroic and the sublime, falls 
into a bathos worthy of Nat Lee. ‘The 
reckless Seraphim,”’ to put it quite frankly, 
are absurd ; and so is the whole attempt, by 
a mystical use of vague astronomy, to repre- 
sent in a new fashion the home and the 
life of the great dead. I can attach no 
meaning to the jumble of ‘‘ Maidens Nine ” 
and ‘‘Gods of the Elder Days” and 
“Azrael” and “the Pit” and ‘the 
Devil” and ‘‘ our wise Lord God’: if it be 
all metaphorical, a large and _half- 
Oriental dream, it loses all semblance of 
reality; if it be more soberly meant, I 
prefer not to characterise it, but rather turn 
to Dante or to Virgil. Dante has no 
lack of strength and power; and I am more 
at home, with reverence be it said, in his 
Paradiso, with il santo atleta, than with the 
self-satisfied ‘‘ Strong Men” of Mr. Kipling. 
Yet, like all that he writes with any degree 
of excellence, these lines have fine things 
in them: witness the description of him 
who walked from his birth “ in simpleness 
and gentleness and honour and clean mirth”’: 
a just and noble praise. 

Mr. Kipling has run riot in chaunting 
the glories of action; for still, as Mr. 
Stevenson has it, 


** For still the Lord is Lord of might ; 
In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight.’’ 


It is very true; but he takes delight in 
other things also; and this glorification of 
the Strong, the Virile, the Robust, the 
Vigorous, is fast becoming as great a 
nuisance and an affectation as were the 
True and the Beautiful years ago. It is so 
easy to bluster and to brag; so hard to 
remember that ‘‘ they also serve, who only 
stand and wait.” Indeed, there seems to be 
no virtue, which Mr. Kipling would not 

ut under the head of valour; virtue, to 
tin, is virtus, and all the good qualities of 
man are valorous. From that point of view, 
saints and sinners, soldiers and poets, men 
of science and men of art, if they excel in 
their chosen works, are all Strong Men. 
That may be fair enough as a view of the 
matter to be sometimes emphasised ; but 
we can have too much of it. 

In some of his finest pieces Mr. Kipling 
is a prey to the grandiose aspect of things. 
“The English Flag,” for example, in which 
the Winds of the World witness to 
England’s greatness, is grievously spoiled 
by exagyeration of tone. 
England is great, that Englishmen have 
done great things, that the fame of her 


glory has filled the corners of the earth; 


ut we have no occasion to shriek about 
it, to wax hysterically wroth with those 











We know that | 


who deny it. Shakspere’s great burst 
of loyal pride, Milton’s solemn utter- 
ance, Wordsworth’s noble verses, Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Home Thoughts from Abroad,” 
the Laureate’s stately lyrics, do not brag 
and bluster and protest. 
they know of England, who only England 
know?” cries Mr. Kipling; as though 
nothing short of ocular demonstration and a 
tourist’s ticket could make the “ poor little 
street-bred people”’ believe in the greatness 
of England by North, South, East, and 
West. The occasion uvon which the verses 
were written may justify some of this 
agitated declamation ; but the tone is 
habitual with Mr. Kipling. Again, the 
delightful satire of ‘‘ Tomlinson,” the man 
with no soul of his own, whose God and 
whose virtues and whose rites came all 
‘from a printed book,” would be far more 
telling if there were some recognition of 
the fact that a man may be equally con- 
temptible who “‘ posts o’er land and ocean 
without rest,’ with no more soul than a 
thistle-down. I am duly sorry torely so much 
upon ‘ printed books’; but I remember 
certain exhortations to tho theoretic life in 
Plato and Aristotle, certain passages in 
Dante about Pantica Racheis, the Lady of 
Contemplation, and in Milton about “ the 
cherub Contemplation,” whom he wished 
for ‘‘ first and chiefest.” Doubtless, this is 
to take Mr. Kipling’s satire too seriously, 
and to have no sense of humour; but I am 
in Mr. Kipling’s debt for so great a number 
of delights that I am the more moved 
to exclaim against his defects. I want to 
enjoy all that he writes. All that he urges 
against the effeminate, miserable people 
who take their whole standard of life and 
conduct from the opinions that they meet, 
and the society that surrounds them, is 
admirable ; but it is not the whole truth. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Stevenson suggests, there 
is no such thing as the whole truth. 

Of the remaining poems, far the best are 
the ‘‘ Ballad of East and West,” a thing to 
stir the blood like a trumpet ; the ‘“‘ Conun- 
drum of the Workshops,” a charming satire 
upon critics and criticism ; and the ballads 
of the ‘‘Clampherdown ” and the“ Bolivar.” 
The fierce and stinging verses against the 
Irish members concerned in the famous 
Commission are too virulent in their par- 
tisanship to be quite successful, even in the 
eyes of those who agree with them in the 
main. Of the Indian legends and ballads, 
woe may say nothing; most of them have 
some force and spirit, but they do not equal 
the similar work of Sir Alfred Lyall. 

Let me conclude by expressing my thanks 
once more for the Barrack-Room Ballads ; 
in them, their unforced vigour and un- 
exaggerated truth, I can forget all excesses 
of rhetoric, all extravagances of tone. 

Lionet Jounson. 








Constantine, the Last Emperor of the Greeks ; 
or, the Conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks, a.p. 1453. By Chedomil 
Mijatovich. (Sampson Low.) 


M. Misarovicu is already well known to 


|Servian scholars as the author of a bulky 
| biography of George Brankovich, Despot of 


‘* What should | 





Servia, in which, with more ingenuity than 
success, he patriotically endeavoured to 
whitewash the character of that very dusky 
potentate. As a biography, the book was a 
failure; but the amount of information, 
laboriously collected from all manner of 
unexplored or inaccessible sources, which it 
gave about contemporary history made it 
very valuable to the historical student ; and 
this was especially the case with regard to 
the last days of Constantinople and the fall 
of the imperial city.. Unfortunately, the 
book, being written in Servian, was of use 
to only a very limited number of even 
Slavonic scholars ; and the English public is 
therefore under a debt of gratitude to M. 
Mijatovich for now presenting them in 
English (and excellent English, too) with 
the results of his latest studies on that most 
harrowing catastrophe, the death of the 
last Greek Emperor. 

We may say at once that the book is the 
bese monograph on the subject we possess. 
As a masterpiece of style, Gibbon’s famous 
description of the siege must always have 
pre-eminence; but Gibbon’s information 
was scanty indeed compared to the present 
author’s, as a glance at the exhaustive 
bibliography at the end of the volume 
sufficiently shows. We are not likely to 
learn very much more about the details of 
the siege till the MS. treasures of the 
Imperial Library at Stambul have been 
thoroughly ransacked, and perhaps not 
even then. 

There can be little doubt that the empire 
of Constantinople was practically played out 
for some time before the final catastrophe. 
Not even the genius of an Alexius Com- 
nenus could have saved it for long. The 
collapse, however, was not due, as has so 
often and so hastily been assumed, to the 
invincibility of the Turks and the effeteness 
of the Greeks (facts are against both 
assumptions), but to the false policy of the 
Palaeologoi in the first place, and to the 
‘supine indifference” of the Christian 
powers in the second. When Michael VII, 
the one great man of the last Byzantine 
dynasty, easily restored the empire in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, its fortunes 
seemed nothing like so desperate as they 
had been at the end of the eleventh, when 
the greatest of the Comnenoi snatched it 
from apparently utter ruin. The fatal 
fault of Michael was to cherish the capital 
at the expense of the provinces. Constanti- 
nople became a sieve which swallowed up 
millions of money drained away from the 
provinces, which, speedily becoming ex- 
hausted, withered away and dropped off 
one by one. Asia Minor, in particular, 
which under the wise and equitable rule of 
the Comnenoi and the Lascaridae, had been 
a never-failing source of revenue, became a 
mere burden and expense to the Palaeo- 
logoi, until that, too, was lost, and at last 
the Greek Emperor found himself in the 
anomalous position of possessing a capital 
without an empire. The apathy of the 
West, on the other hand, was due partly to 
religious and partly to political causes. The 
religious hatred of East and West was 
natural enough. The Greeks could never 
forget the bestial atrocities of the Latins 
when the defenceless city lay at their mercy 
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in 1204, while the Latins would have been 
something more or less than men had they 
forgiven the Greeks for paying them off in 
kind whenever they had the opportunity. 
But the political divisions and jealousies of 
the West must also count for something. The 
Latins were much too absorbed in their own 
interests to care whether Greek or Turk was 
intheascendant inthe Balkan Peninsula. The 
political morality of the Danubian Princes, 
in particular, was at the lowest ebb. A 
typical specimen of these double-dealers was 
George Brancovich, Despot of Servia. So 
far as any one man can be held responsible 
for a catastrophe due to many causes, he 
must be blamed for the fall of Constanti- 
nople. Both as one of the wealthiest of 
Hungarian magnates and as Prince of 
Servia, his influence in the Peninsula was 
immense, and he had all the courage and 
the capacity necessary to use that influence 
decisively for the Christian cause. He was 
bound alike by duty and honour to support 
Hunyady (to whom he owed both his riches 
and his crown) in his lifelong struggle with 
the Turk; yet he was never more than a 
half-hearted supporter of the hero, and was 
constantly thwarting Hungary, the one 
Christian state which showed the slightest 
disposition to help the hardly pressed Greek 
Emperor. It was Brancovich who prevented 
Scanderbeg from hastening to the assistance 
of the Hungarians at Varna. It was Branco- 
vich who detained Hunyady a captive after 
the Battle of Kossova, and was only pre- 
vented from handing him over to the Turks 
by the fear of a Magyar invasion. His 
policy was all the more shortsighted as the 
Sultan might easily have been overthrown 
by a Christian coalition. The ease with 
which Hunyady repeatedly triumphed over 
tenfold odds shows that the Turks were any- 
thing but invincible at this time. Their 
empire often hung on the decision of a single 
battle; and even when they put forth all 
their resources, it was as much as they could 
do to capture Constantinople itself with 
160,000 men, though the Greeks had barely 
9000 men to defend the immense circuit of 
dilapidated walls at a month’s notice. The 
defence was magnificent, and sufficient of 
itself to refute the loose talk about Byzan- 
tine effeteness. Terribly handicapped as 
they were, the Greek and Italian engineers 
proved up to the very last moment more than 
a match for the Turkish hordes ; and but for 
the almost incredible carelessness which left 
the disused old Korko gate open, it is doubt- 
ful whether the city would have been taken 
after all. The final assault was only pre- 
cipitated by the warlike ultimatum of the 

ungarian ambassador ; and the Sultan, in 
the event of that assault failing, had resolved 
to raise the siege at once, for fear of the 
arrival of the “White Knight” (i.c., 
Hunyady). For the unhappy Emperor one 
cannot express too much respect. He did 
his duty, like the brave and honest man he 
was, at a time when to do one’s duty was 
the highest heroism. Most certainly a nobler 
monarch never wore the Diadem of Pearls. 

M. Mijatovich’s monograph is a delight- 
ful book, and no one can read his narrative 
of the siege without emotion. He has, 
perhaps, sacrificed something of dramatic 
effect by describing it from day to day in 





chronicle fashion; but on the other hand 
every detail is so stirring and vivid that 
not very much is lost by this method. Asa 
rule the author is most fair and generous, 
but at the very opening of the book he has 
been tempted into a tirade against what he 
calls Byzantinism, which jars unpleasantly. 
We had fancied that the ancient superstition, 
which used to regard the Lower Empire 
(as it is sometimes called) as the lowest 
of political organisms, had been well 
nigh exploded; and certainly the old re- 
proach comes with a peculiarly ill grace 
from a Servian. On the whole, and to the 
very last, the Byzantine empire was a great 
civilising medium; and the Balkan States, 
including Servia, owed to it as much 
civilisation as their rude virility could then 
bear. It was the Byzantines, too, who 
taught the nations the art of diplomacy, 
which, after all, was only a development of 
the old Roman science of government. 
Brute strength naturally resented being 
outwitted by the cleverer Greeks, and was 
blatant at what it called “ astuteness, 
hypocrisy, and cowardice,” to quote M. 
Mijatovich ; when, however, the Franks 
were sufficiently educated to practice the 
like art themselves, they lost no time in 
doing so. Zhen, however, they called it 
la haute politique. 

There are singularly few errors in this 
pleasant book. ‘‘Anadoly” and ‘“ Ana- 
dolia,” however, should both disappear in 
subsequent editions in favour of ‘Anatolia ”’; 
and it is a mistake to allude to Ladislaus V. 
of Hungary as ‘ Wladislaus.” 

R. Nisper Bary. 








“Tue Works or Joseru Payne.”—Vol. IL., 
Lectures on the History of Education. 
Edited by Dr. J. F. Payne. (Long- 
mans. ) 

THERE are comparatively few pedagogic 

books which are of general value as litera- 

ture. Ascham’s Schoolmaster, portions of 

Mulcaster, Locke’s Thoughts, Montaigne’s 

Essays, and Rousseau’s Himile are not to be 

neglected by any literary reader whose joy 

is in the apt word and weighty style. In 
our own day the late Mr. Quick wrote his 

Educational Reformers, a book which I 

venture to think ranks and will rank as a 

pedagogic classic within easy reach of the 

igh road of general literature. Mr. Quick’s 
words come so spontaneously, and yet hit 
the mark exactly. They are so filled with 

a love of his subject, and yet are so pointedly 

critical. Above all, while he is keenly 

appreciative of pedagogic advanco in the 

‘‘yeformers”’ of whom he treats, he is even 

more charmingly sympathetic with the 

‘fruitful failures.’ In short, for matter 

Mr. Quick is facile princeps among pedagogic 

historians ; while his style raises him above 

pedagogues, not far from the side of Izaak 

Walton. 

The revised edition of Mr. Quick’s Educa- 
tional Reformers appeared in 1890. Mr. 
Payne’s Lectures on the History of Education 
are published now for the first time. They 
were delivered, I believe (the editor does 
not mention the date), some twenty years 
ago. Unless this fact be borne in mind, an 
injustice will be done to Mr. Payne, for his 





book cannot be said to stand on the same 
high level of attainment as the Educational 
Reformers. Nevertheless, it is a clear, 
vigorous, intelligible account of the history 
of education, especially interesting and 
valuable as pioneer work, undoubtedly 
stimulating and illuminative, although 
brought to light after many days. 

It was, I think, in 1872 that Joseph 
Payne was appointed the first English pro- 
fessor of education in the College of Pre- 
ceptors. The enthusiastic and efficient way 
in which he performed the duties of his 
office gave a great impulse to the study of 
pedagogy. His lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education were published, the first 
edition in 1880, the second edition in 1883. 
These have come to bo regarded as adequate, 
and in their main positions almost authorita- 
tive, utterances as to the aims of the modern 
school of practicaleducationists. The Lectures 
on the History of Education, however, suffer 
more than the lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education by the delay in their 
publication. The glacier mass of practical 
education advances its painful feet year by 
year; but the critical investigation of its 
long antecedent conditions may, in twenty 
years, find fuller and more finished observers 
and historians. Moreovér, as the editor of 
this volume tells his readers, 

“the manuscript from which these lectures 
were given, though altered and partly re- 
written during successive years, is in parts very 
fragmentary, and was never prepared by the 
author in a form suitable for publication.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find neither 
highly developed style nor matter in this 
book. There is a great deal of valuable 
information, and that of a kind which the 
reader must at once recognise would cost a 
very great amount of time and patience for 
the writer to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest, so as to be able to, selectively, bring 
before his students. The investigator, the 
collector, the judge, and the lecturer have 
been hard at work, and the student is freely 
made welcome to the best and chosen results. 
Imagine, as we read, the living voice, and 
we can realise that the spirit of enthusiasm 
must have run high in Mr. Payne’s classes. 

Mr. Payne’s personality appears strongly 
marked in the Lectures. It is, I think, for 
a Ilistory of Education, a mistake. We 
are not concerned, truly speaking, with the 
writer, but with the men about whom he has 
undertaken to write. They should live and 
move and think. They should occupy the 
mind of the writer, and afterwards, in its 
turn, the mind of the reader. We should 
be introduced to them and remain in their 
presence undisturbed. Mr. Payne, however, 
it has to be remembered, wrote this volume 
as lectures. He deals with his students, in 
the manner which is very usual and prob- 
ably quite necessary under some conditions, 
as being in a foreign land, and having come 
to him as an authoritative guide. He will 
tell them about educational people, as they 
appear to him, andin so doing will bring them 
all under the measure of his own standards. 
In other words, Mr. Payne’s mcthod of 
teaching the history of education is often 
not so much objective as subjective. 

In the lecture room, I repeat, this method 
may be advantageous. In a history, how- 
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ever, which it is hoped may endure, it is | 
not consistent with any high conception of 
style. It is apt to irritate the patience of 
readers. It leads to such a sentence as the 
following, which I cannot but regard as 
unfortunate :— 
‘This difference is truly distinctive, and places 
Comenius in the position of educational father 
of Pestalozzi and Frébel, and in a certain sense 
of myself, who claim to have been the first to 
connect, or desire to connect, pre-observation 
of the phenomena of baby-life with the positive 
rinciples of the science of education, and to 
ound upon these principles the art of educa- 
tion.” 
In fact, Mr. Payne exhibits the defects of 
his high qualities. He held strong views ; 
he was a schoolmaster born and bred ; he 
has the schoolmaster’s clean-cutness of 
thought and certainty of conviction. Hence, 
in his lecturing, he often regarded history 
very much as chapters, exemplifying, by 
either negative or positive treatment, the 
curtly expressed and strongly felt texts into 
which he resolved his pedagogic doctrines. 
Mr. , Payne seeks not only to narrate the 
history of education, but also to convince 
his students of the rightness of certain con- 
clusions. To leave a true impression of 
the present state of pedagogy, Mr. Payne 
sometimes foregoes an opportunity of further 
tracing the history of the past. He is a 
revolutionist at heart, and more interested 
in eclectic research than in tracing the 
organic continuity of pedagogic history. 

The opening chapters are very interest- 
ingly and ably written. They give, in a 
short form, an excellent general sketch of 
the old Chinese, Indian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and early Christian 
education. When, however, Mr. Payne 
reaches the time of the Renascence, he 
alters his method, becomes biographical 
and, more or less, schoolmasterly critical. 
Previously he is interested in giving atten- 
tion, within the limits of his space, to the 
great movements—political, social, literary, 
military, &c—to which the educational 
impulse from time to time was responsive. 
At this point, however, he calls to witness 
modern educational watchwords, and sug- 
gests the measure of their anticipation by 
individual educationists. He wishes rather 
to estimate their value than to comprehen- 
sively and sympathetically understand the 
nature of their limitations. 

There is much that shows great penetra- 
tive power of observation. Mr. Payne’s 
treatment, for instance, of the importance 
of chivalry in its effect on education is 
most suggestive. He says : 


“ Chivalry is so associated with romance that 
we sometimes forget that the training of the 
knight and squire was after all a special 
institution, and really belongs to the history 
of education. And one thing very noticeable 
with regard to it is this, that it was substantially 
independent of the clergy.” 

This opens the way to the recognition of 
the differentiation of education for different 
ends, the knight and squire being trained 
one way, the clergy another. It is the 
educational aspect of the breaking up of 
the idea that there is only one system of 
education, in the same way as the ancient 


empire, or the Middle Ages thought there 
was one panacea for all diseases, or one 
stone which could render all inferior metals 
into gold. Mr. Payne’s remark on chivalry 
signalises the parting of the ways—at which 
the modern current set in towards different 
treatment for different classes, from which 
the modern idea is derived of different 
educational treatment for different indi- 
vidual ends or temperaments. 
The account of one of the educationists 
treated at some length, Jactotot, calls for 
articular mention. Mr. Payne acknow- 
chase him as “ master,” and Jactotot ad- 
dresses Mr. Payne, in a letter of which a 
facsimile is given in this volume, as ‘ mon 
cher disciple.” In this account Mr. Payne 
shows himself as an enthusiastic teacher, 
letting himself go, eloquently and vividly 
expounding the famous Jactotian dicta: 
“That a teacher can teach what he does 
not know,” and ‘ tout est dans tout.” These 
two remarkable phrases are expanded and 
dwelt upon at great length, and looked at 
from many points of view. In the course 
of the exposition the lecturer shows great 
fertility of resource in his illustrations, 
which he draws from many fields. It is an 
excellent example of Mr. Payne at his best. 
Jacotot’s phrases are coiled and uncoiled 
before the students, and he must in- 
deed be dense who does not learn much 
from the process. It is as who should 
wind a long hank of wool into a ball and 
then unwind it. He must perforce visualise 
two forms of the wool, its aspect in 
the length, and its capacity for being wound 
into a small space. If he is going to knit 
with the wool, its ball-form will certainly 
be advantageous. So, I imagine, Mr. 
Payne would say, everyone will recognise 
the truth of Jactotot’s apparent paradoxes, 
if taken in the length ; and very useful they 
are closely-packed up in their short maxim- 
forms, te him who knows how to use them. 

Mr. Payne in his lecture on Milton, 
quotes the well-known passage: ‘‘ This is 
not a bow for every man to shoot in that 
counts himself a teacher; but will require 
sinews almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses.” Every teacher who has 
read the famous tractate of Milton, with its 
pretentious encyclopaedia of subjects, has 
realised the meaning of the passage. Mr. 
Payne, however, shows his teacher’s insight 
and sympathy when he pertinently observes 
to his students: ‘‘ The same parallel might 
occur for the sinews of the pupil.” 

The modern educationist lays much stress 
on object-lessons. It is, therefore, very 
appropriate to have introduced into the 
body of the text of Mr. Payne’s book, in 
the lecture on Comenius, a facsimile page 
taken from the Orbis Sensualium Pictus. A 
careful glance at that page, with its quaint 
picture of the master and the boy, will do 
more to show the import of the most famous 
school-book of the seventeenth century, 
than a chapter of detailed description. The 
editor, indeed, is to be congratulated upon 
the inclusion in the volume of so many 
capital illustrations, especially the portraits 
of some thirteen educational reformers. 

I have spoken above, distinctly, of the 
fragmentary nature of these lectures. It 





readers of this book owe it to the care and 
thought of the editor that it is not still less 
complete. Much must have been done to 
avoid the brusqueness of omissions and 
abruptness of transitions which so often are 
discovered in the act of oral delivery of 
even a well-prepared MS. The editor's 
notes, although not by any means exhaustive 
of the subjects he raises in them, are really 
useful and illustrative of the text, and very 
similar to such oral explanations as would 
be supplied, in class, by the lecturer. The 
editor, I should add, makes a suggestion of 
a most valuable kind. ‘ In going over this 
ground, it has struck me what a splendid 
field is open to some historian who, with 
adequate knowledge and resources, should 
produce an illustrated History of Education.” 

In spite of the reservations which I am 
compelled to note, it will, I think, be 
evident that it is an emphatic testimony to 
the discriminating zeal and ability of Joseph 
Payne that these lectures, fragmentary and 
unmethodical as they are, and prepared 
for oral delivery twenty years ago, are 
probably, after Mr. Quick’s Zducational 
Reformers, the best general exposition of the 
history of education to be found in English. 

Foster Watson. 








Hans Christian Andersen’s Correspondence 
with the late Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
Charles Dickens, §c. Edited by Frederick 
Crawford. With Portraits and Memoir. 
(Dean. ) 


‘How good Leech is, and what a genuine 
humour! And Hans Christian Andersen, 
have you read him? I am wild about him, 
having only just discovered that delightful, 
delicate, fanciful creature.” So wrote 
Thackeray to Aytoun on January 2, 1847, 
and the words describe Andersen’s charac- 
teristics with a rare felicity. ‘* Delightful, 
delicate, fanciful ”—such he assuredly was. 
Nor are there any children’s stories known 
to me so full of grace and charm as his: 
so essentially stories for children, and yet 
fraught with a deep if unobtruded meaning. 
Andersen himself remained a child, a 
grey-headed child, to the end of his life. As 
one reads his autobiography, his letters, the 
record left by those who knew him, he 
never seems to show any signs of age. He 
is throughout a child in fresh enjoyment 
of life, its pleasures, its sociability, its 
pageantry, its successes. He is a child, 
too, if it be necessary to put some shadows 
into a picture otherwise too bright, in 4 
kind of scarcely disguised vanity and desire 
for notice. And like a child, also, he is 
very self-centred. ‘‘ Unfortunately the 
over-sensitive and egotistical nature of the 
great Danish author much marred our inter- 
course,” says Mary Howitt in her aute- 
biography; and again in the Literature and 
Romance of Northern Europe, published while 
the subject of their criticism was alive, she 
and her husband say, not very politely— 


* Andersen is a singular mixture of simplicity 
and worldliness. The child-like heart which 
animates his best compositions appears to your 
astonished vision in real life in the shape of 8 
petit-maitre sighing after the notice of princes. 
The poet is lost to you in the egotist.” 
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When judging Andersen in the light of 
such utterances, it is, however, but fair to 
remember that he and the Howitts had 
had slight differences of opinion on money 
matters in connexion with the production of 
his books in England; and this may justify 
some discount from the Howitts’ dispraise. 
The man, no doubt, was no more perfect 
than his fellow-men, and had, as has just 
been stated, his childish faults. But in a 
world that is growing daily more sad and 
pessimistic, even graver peccadilloes than 
have ever been laid to his charge might 
surély be forgiven to one who, even to the 
border of the grave, kept a spirit so con- 
tented and cheery. Renan, as we 
all know, is very nearly tempted to believe 
in Providence because everything has been 
to him for the best in the best of worlds. 
Andersen yielded to the temptation. He 
drew that conclusion from the same 
premises. His life had been so happily 
ordered—the poor shoemaker’s son, as he 
looked back upon his course, had so much 
eause for self-congratulation, the whole of 
his past was so delightful and sunny, the 
present so entrancing, the future so full of 
hope—that the guidance and guardianship 
of Providence seemed almost a matter of 
course. This is the keynote of the Auto- 
biography, or, to use a newer musical meta- 
phor, it is the Andersen Leit-motiv, both in 
the Autobiography, and also in this corre- 
spondence. 

“T am thoroughly learning to recognise in 
life,” he writes to the King of Denmark, ‘‘ how 
much that is truly great and good one finds in 
all stations. Life is so delightful, and every 
one is really good at heart. I have confidence 
in all men, and, in truth, I have never yet been 
deceived.” 

Not, of course, that Andersen’s existence was 
all sunshine with neveracloud. Apart from 
the struggle and stress of his earlier days, 
there are indications here of an unhappy love 
affair in the beginning of 1831, when he 
would be some twenty-five years old. ‘‘ She 
is engaged, and is going to be married next 
month....God is too hard on me. Oh, 
that I were dead!” So he writes to his 
friend Ingemann ; but, though he remained 
single to the end, the love-wound seems 
soon to have healed. Very shortly 
he is writing quite happily again, and 
much enjoying a trip in Germany; and 
indeed I have a suspicion—I hope I am 
doing Andersen no wrong—that in this 
love affair there were traces of the influence 
of Heine, whose works Andersen was study- 
ing at about this time. 

_ The trip to Germany was one of many 
journeyings which Andersen enjoyed with 
all a schoolboy’s zest. Twice he came to 
England—once in 1847, and again, as 
Dickens’s guest, in 1857. The country 
evidently produced a most favourable im- 
pression on him : 


“London, and not Paris, is the capital of the 
world,” he wrote in 1847. ‘‘In London Rome 
is always before my mind on account of the 
contrast; the two cities might represent the 
terrestrial globe, Rome the night, the grand 
majestic night, and London the day, life in its 
fulness and its hurry.” 


Of course he was well received on both 
ccegsions. During the first visit he saw 





much of Lady Blessington’s set, was made 
a temporary member of the Athenaeum 
Club, was introduced to Lord Palmerston, 
made friends with Jenny Lind, the idol of 
the hour, and with Dickens, who pleased 
him much by walking over from Ramsgate 
to bid him good-bye when he was starting 
for the Continent. ‘In England and Scot- 
land I have received so much appreciation, 
or rather over-rating, so much amiable 
kindness, that it turns my head to think 
about it.’ Between him and Dickens 
especially, a real bond of affection was 
established. This volume contains three 
letters of Dickens, not published in the 
Dickens Correspondence, and breathing the 
kindliest appreciation. At Gadshill Ander- 
sen was made to feel thoroughly at home: 


“‘T have now been in England five weeks,” he 
writes to the Dowager Queen of Denmark on 
July 14, 1857, ‘‘and have spent the whole 
time with Charles Dickens, in his charming villa 
at Gadshill . . . The whole landscape is like a 
garden, and from the hills one can follow the 
winding of the Thames for many a mile, and, 
looking far over woods and fields, catch a 
glimpse of the sea. There is a scent of wild 
roses and ivy here, the air is so fresh, too, 
and inside the house itself happy people live. 
Dickens is one of the most amiable men that I 
know, and posseses as much heart as intellect.” 
And again : 

‘“* Dickens himself is like the best character in 
his books—jolly, lively, happy, and cordial. 
. - » Ido not at all feel as if I am in a foreign 
land, but as if I were at home.” 

The letters, as here very adequately 
translated, possess much grace and charm. 
Andersen had all the lightness of touch 
necessary to make a good letter-writer. Nor 
need we, I think, take it in dudgeon, like 
the Howitts, if kings, grand dukes, and 
crown princes are among his correspondents. 
There is no disgrace in writing without 
servility to an exalted personage. 

Frank T. Marziats, 





Horae Sabbaticae : Reprint of Articles Con- 
tributed to the Saturday Review. By 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. First and 
and Second Series. (Macmillans.) 


Ir is no light task to set “infinite riches in 
a little room,” to compel into the scanty 
pages of a newspaper article the essence of 
an epoch-making book, or the total achieve- 
ment of a great writer. In such a process, 
the clarity of thinking is necessarily dulled ; 
much of characteristic perfume and flavour 
cannot fail to disappear. This is the diffi- 
culty which Sir James Stephen has had to 
encounter in these volumes, wherein he 
essays to deal with a score of people of 
importance in their day, and not unworthy 
our serious attention now. He begins, by 
way of piquant contrast, with three naive me- 
diaeval chroniclers, Joinville, Froissart, and 
Sir Philippe de Comines. Buthisreal subject 
is the chain of thinkers, French and English, 
which stretches across the ages of controversy 
between the Reformation and the Revolution 
of 1789. The list is not a complete one. 
Bacon is not here, nor Berkeley, nor 
Milton, nor Rousseau, nor Sir Thomas 
Browne. With these omissions, consider- 
able enough, the hook is practically a survey 


of a whole cycle of thought, of an ago 
animated, for all its bitter antagonisms, 
by a common spirit, starting from the 
profound half-truths of Protestantism, and 
ending only in the “no thoroughfare” of 
Hume. Sir James Stephen’s studies cannot 
claim to rank with those of the great 
masters in this mode: they have not the 
philosophic breadth of Mr. John Morley, 
nor the luminous delicacy of Mr. Pater, nor 
Matthew Arnold's humane and sympathetic 
sweep. Beside the essay on Vauvenargues, 
or that on Winckelmann, or that on Maurice 
de,Guérin, they are puny indeed: excellent 
journalism, and nothing more. But they 
are shrewd and lucid, inspired by sincere 
interest in the subject, and informed by 
wide reading and sound common sense. Sir 
James Stephen never quite forgets modern 
problems ; and therefore he is most success- 
ful, because most in earnest, when handling 
topics that have a direct bearing upon 
these. The account, for example, of Middl - 
ton and his Jnguiry into miracles, and the 
sketch of Gibbon with its parallel between 
the Roman Empire and Modern Europe, are 
among the best of many readable passages. 

Two or three wide generalisations stand 
out and give a unity to the group of mono- 
graphs of which the book is composed. 
Sir James Stephen keeps the truth before 
us that the great prose works of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were nearly 
all written with an immediate reference to 
practice. They were less speculative than 
apologetic. The veclesiastical Polity was 
dictated by the necessity of finding a 
theoretical basis for the Church-system 
which the statecraft of Elizabeth had 
already constructed, Locke’s works On 
Civil Government had their origin in the 
desire for a retrospective justification of 
the step which the English people took 
when they “flung the burden of the second 
James.” Partly as a corollary to this, and 
partly owing to cruder literary conditions, 
there is much in the political and religious 
treatises of the time that is quite 
ephemeral: whole volumes of ‘‘ Opera Om- 
nia” are filled with mere polemic, barren 
personal controversies that nowadays would 
be happily buried in the correspondence 
columns of the TZimes or the Guardian. 
Locke’s detailed criticisms of Sir Robert 
Filmer, Hooker’s elaborate replies to Thomas 
Cartwright, have no longer anything more 
than an antiquarian interest; they only serve 
to clog the constructive and permanent 
elements in the works of which they form a 
part. Another point which finds frequent 
illustration in Horae Sabbaticae is the strong 
vein of rationalism which pervades all the 
thought of the period. It marks the 
orthodox writers, no less than the deists and 
the sceptics. Hooker and. Chillingworth, 
Laud and Bossuet, insist as firmly as 
Voltaire himself upon the claim and capacity 
of the human reason to determine religious 
truth. They differ widely with him and 
among themselves as to the results to which 
the use of reason tends, but they do not 
dream of challenging the validity of the 
criterion. It is the common assumption of 
them all that the maxims of revealed no 
less than of natural religion ought to be 
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standing. Sir James Stephen points out 
that the sharp antithesis between reason 
and faith dates only from the teaching of 
Newman. Orthodoxy had no cause to reject 
the authority of reason until it became 
apparent that reason was just going to pro- 
nounce against her. 

It does not fall within the scope of Sir 
James Stephen’s enterprise to sum up in 
any formal fashion the tendencies of the age 
with which he deals, or to weigh their ulti- 
mate philosophic value. He protests, with 
justice, against Dr. Arnold’s description of 
the eighteenth century as ‘‘ the great mis- 
used seed-time of Europe.” It was, indeed, 
much more than that: rather the necessary 
period of purification by fire which the land 
had to undergo, before any useful seed 
could be sown. Modern history has only 
had three phases. The first, that of 
Scholasticism, came to an end in the six- 
teenth century ; and with its fall began the 
reign of Individualism, whose metaphysics 
ended in Hume, and its political fertility in 
Cobden. Ours is the third period, and the 
barrier which sunders it from the past is 
the dominant conception of Development. 
This conception, made effective in science 
by Darwin, in history by Comte, in philoso- 
phy by Spencer and Hegel, has vitally 
transformed our working theories of man 
and his relation to the universe. Once more 
we stand upon the threshold of a new era 
of fresh constructions in every sphere of 
intellectual activity. 


‘*The world’s great age begins anew ; 
The golden years return.”’ 
Therefore it is that so much of the specula- 
tion of the last three centuries appears to 
us antiquated, its atomisms false, its ‘‘ State 
of Nature” and its ‘Social Contract” 
pleasing but childish fictions. We are 
reacting from them and cannot judge them 
impartially. Yet after all, it, too, was a 
great age, a great Aufkiirung; transient 
though its philosophies may prove, yet in it 
the civic life of the English people, as we 
know it to-day, with all its stability, its 
wealth of social and religious traditions, 
was slowly and surely built up. Nor is it 
barren of at least one great intellectual 
achievement, in the vindication of Reason, 
the assertion, once for all, of the powers 
and inherent dignity of man. And of this 
age, its methods and modes of thought, 
from the penetrating analysis of Voltaire to 
the ingenious subtleties of Warburton, Sir 
James Stephen’s volumes afford a vivid and 
comprehensive survey. 
E. K. Cuamuers. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Masquerader. By Algernon Gissing. In 


3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Only Human, By John Strange Winter. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Horsley Grange. By Guy Gravenhill. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Question of Taste. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Bid me Good-bye, By the Hon, Mrs, Henniker. 
(Bentley. ) 


By Maarten Maartens. 





Rose and Ninette. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
Unwin.) 


Mr. Witt’s Widow. 
(A. D. Innes & Co.) 


The Philosopher's Window, and other Stories. 
By Lady Lindsay. (A. & C. Black.) 


In the Grip of the Law. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir Mr. Algernon Gissing had wished to 
produce a hazy plot, and to send his charac- 
ters adrift without a suggestion of what is 
going to happen to them, it might be said 
that he had succeeded in 4 MMasquerader ; 
but it is hardly probable that this was the 
success he looked for. Almost the sole 
merit of the story consists in those descrip- 
tive passages which some readers will skip, 
and which perhaps are rather too much 
spun out. The Cheviots, the border moors 
and trout streams, and the quaint North- 
umbrian talk that harmonises so well with 
such a country, have a charm of their own 
which Mr. Gissing has managed now and 
then to transfer to his pages. But his 
people raise expectations which they do not 
satisfy ; and though there are obvious possi- 
bilities in the plot, nothing, or not nearly 
enough, is made of them. The “ mas- 
querader” herself is well drawn, up to a 
certain point. She is interesting, and even 
fascinating, until the climax is reached in 
which hers should be the most impressive 
part, and then the reader cares no more about 
her and is annoyed at having cared so much. 
Mr. Gissing has been quite as unsuccessful 
with his other characters. Hugh Winlaw 


By Alphonse Daudet. 
(Fisher 


By Anthony Hope. 


—who in some ways resembles the hero of | 
A Village Hampden—is sketched in as a/| 


young man with a future before him; but 
it is a future which, in spite of Mr. Gissing’s 
amiable intentions, can yield nothing very 
heroic or distinguished. Even Clara is 
brilliant to no purpose; while poor Maisie, 
who had the making in her of a forcible 
character, is left marred in the making. 
Her story is abruptly cut off where its 
interest becomes keenest. The only people 
in the book who can be regarded as finished 
portraits are Mr. Crook, the ballad-loving 
clergyman, and George Rutherford. The 
tragedy of Rutherford’s end, and his whole 
conduct, are well conceived; but to what 
does it all tend? All this strong colour 
seems to have been put on only to have its 
edges blurred with a sponge that leaves the 
rest of the canvas bare. 


John Strange Winter has attempted a 
more ambitious plot in Only Human than 
is generally met with in her books, and she 
has succeeded fairly well with it. There 
is also more analysis of character than she 
is wont to give us; and here, again, she 
shows a considerable amount of power. 
Her style is always bright, though the 
brightness is sometimes obtained in a fashion 
that does not admit of much refinement. 
In this story there are occasional lapses into 
a kind of English which could not be con- 
sidered classic; but it is full of interest, and 
the reader’s sympathy is kept throughout. 
The plot is one which affords opportunity 
for much light and shadow, and both are 
well wrought in. Jack Broughton is a fine 


fellow, mentally and physically ; but he is 
not perfect, and the history of his delin- 
quencies, and of their sad and far-reaching 
effects, is one of the best parts of the book. 
His brave little wife’s interview with Sir 
James Craddock is graphically described. 
The loves of two generations of the same 
family do not often run their course in one 
story, as they do here, where they are so 
well managed as to make one feel that the 
more is really the merrier. The general 
effect of the story—in which the best are 
made to fall and the weak to suffer—is to 
show that a good deal, which, if not all 
excellent, is very far from being all bad, 
is implied in the phrase which gives a title 
to the book. 


Books, as St. Paul said of himself, are 
all things to all men, and the sporting novel 
has its place, which is probably a consider- 
able one. Horsley Grange is such a novel. 
It sets forth the adventures of three well- 
born young Englishmen, who seek excite- 
ment in the Far West. Winning and losing 
money was their chief occupation there, and 
one of them was so lucky as to “ pull off” 
the great haul of £10,000. After this piece 
of good fortune the trio return home, and 
on the voyage meet with an American 
family who become mixed up with their 
subsequent history. At home the interests 
of the three young men are mainly associated 
with horses and field sports. The writer of 
the story gives us vivid descriptions of two 
splendid runs with the hounds, and a thril- 
ling account of a steeplechase. By his aid, 
too, we acquire some useful information on 
the subject of horse-dealing. Add to these 
things the doings of some boisterous house 

arties, the attractions of some genuine 
Inglish girls, and the hopes and disappoint- 
ments which mingle in the course of true 
love, and that is the story of Horsley Grange. 
The writing is vigorous, and the incidents 
are entertaining—for where is the English- 
man who does not enjoy the recital of a 
day’s sport when recovering from its ex- 
hilarating fatigue after a good dinner ? 


We know by this time what to expect in 
a story by Mr. Maarten Maartens, and 
though we expect much there is no danger 
of disappointment. The ‘ much,” however, 
consists not of great things, but of small. 
In A Question of Taste a simple domestic 
plot affords all the interest that is wanted. 
The two characters in whom the interest 
centres are mother and son, the latter a 
whimsical but delightful middle-aged 
bachelor, whom his mother humours and 
dotes upon. She was so much to him that, 
while she lived, other womankind had no 
chance against her; and he was so much to 
her that for his sake she took kindly to the 
creeping things—entomology was one of 
his hobbies—which he brought (to her 
silent distress) into the house. The horizon 
of such a story can only be a narrow one, 
and its altitude never beyond easy reach. 
We are not invited to solve any problems, 
or to look out into the great world at all. 
It is enough to share Joris’s interest 10 
his hobbies, to note the scraps of sen- 
tentious wisdom which he lets fall, 
and to watch the good mother’s manage- 
ment of their simple household, It went, 
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Mr. Maartens tells us, “like clockwork, 
and she never ceased winding it up.” 
After his mother’s death Joris finds that it 
is only by taking a wife that he can get a 
mayonnaise properly made. The experiment 
was a bold one, but the end seemed to 
justify the means. For dry Dutch humour 
it would be hard to match some of the 
pleasant things in this story. 


Mrs. Henniker’s pictures of Hampshire 
and Surrey scenery, in Bid me Good-bye, are 
more pleasing than her people. Mary 
Giffard is not a bad sort of girl, as girls go 
in society novels; but her palpable love- 
making to Sir William St. Aubyn seems a 
little inexplicable, and her treatment of 
Nellie Cubbidge was not the behaviour of a 
true girl. Mrs. Smallpiece is apparently 
a deliberate caricature. lady Giffard is 
probably intended for a portrait, and 
such she may be; but she is only another 
helpless woman, and there seems to be 
nobody at Brereton Royal who is quite 
worthy of such surroundings. Yet Mrs. 
Henniker might have made her story a good 
one, if she had not kept it down to the level 
of the commonplace in the talk of her men 
and women. 


In spite of a characteristic delicacy of 
touch and treatment, which is well preserved 
in the translation, M. Daudet’s Rose and 
Vinette is not an agreeable story. It is 
intended to illustrate the ovils of divorce, as 
permitted under the French law, but those 
evils are clearly aggravated in this instance 
by the people concerned. The husband is 
high-minded and chivalrous, but pitiably 
weak ; the divorced wife has many of the 
fascinations but none of the true graces of 
a woman ; and the two daughters are a pair 
of selfish and shallow little minxes. From 
such a combination nothing but unhappiness 
could come. But there is a charm about 
the writing and setting of the story which 
it is impossible not to enjoy. 


If there is any comedy in Mr. Witi’s 
Widow—the writer whereof describes it as a 
frivolous tale—it should be of rather a grim 
sort, for the interest largely turns upon the 
theft of a pair of shoes. But Mr. Anthony 
Hope is prone to make merry over serious 
things, and the reader of his present story 
will not have to look far between the lines 
for the humour which he intends should be 
found there. 


Most of the stories in Lady Lindsay’s 
volume are sad in subject but happy in treat- 
ment. The pathos is not forced, and the silver 
lining to the prevailing cloud is a genuine 
brightness. ‘‘ The Philosopher’s Window” 
perhaps deserves the first place that is 
given to it, but in point of interest there is 
almost as much to be said for any one of 
the ten stories as for the others. In ‘‘ Miss 
Dairsie’s Diary’’—to instance one of the 
number—are beautifully shown the tender 
recollections of a life-long friendship, con- 
secrated by the old-world gentleness which 
made it lovely and rich. 


Of quite another kind, but attractive in 
their way, are the dozen stories comprised in 
Dick Donovan’s volume, Jn the Grip of 
the Law. Readers who enjoy the worming 
out of dark secrets, the detection and hunt- 


ing down of desperate criminals, and the 
strangely fascinating details which are 
sometimes associated with crime, will find 
abundant entertainment here. 

Grorce CorrerELt. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


A Catalogue of a Portion of the Library of 
(. I. and M. A. Elton, (Bernard Quaritch. ) 
Though this handsome volume appears to 
have been printed for the members of the 
Roxburghe Club, we understand that a few 
copies have been placed at the disposal of the 
publisher. In some respects it possesses a 
greater interest even than the Catalogue of the 
great Huth Library, or than that of the choice 
Rowfant books sung by Mr. Lang. For it 
represents the joint collection of a husband and 
wife, whose tastes have intermingled, and who 
have laboured together on its compilation. 
With a few exceptions in favour of con- 
temporary poets, the Whitestaunton Library 
shows that one pair of persons at least have 
preserved the traditions of the old school of 
bibliophiles; and that they have met with 
merited good fortune in the recent dispersal of 
many historic collections. The very first entry 
reveals the character of much that follows. It 
is a first edition of Addison’s Remarks on 
Several Parts of Italy, &e. (1705), which was 
presented by the author to Dr. Sacheverell, and 
afterwards passed into David Garrick’s posses- 
sion. This might not fetch very much at a 
forced sale, but it is one of those books which 
no man of letters can look at unmoved. It is 
not given to everyone to acquire volumes that 
show by their bindings that they come from 
the most famous libraries of Europe—those of 
Grolier, De Thou, the Pompadour, and Egalité. 
But the admirable reproductions of such bind- 
ings thatillustrate this Catalogue might inspire 
the dullest or the poorest to rash rivalry. 
Rather would we dwell upon the fine editions 
of old classics—whether of Greece, Rome, 
France or England; upon the antiquarian and 
legal works that indicate the husband's 
pursuits; upon the binding in needlework, 
with Grolieresque design, that indicates the 
wife’s devotion. It is the fate of all book col- 
lections at some time to be scattered; wise in 
their own generation are they who do not leave 
it to the auctioneer’s clerk to compile their 
catalogues, but who occupy their leisure with a 
task that is calculated to give pleasure to their 
friends and to preserve their own memory. 


The Bibliography of Matthew Arnold. _Com- 
piled and edited by T. B. Smart. (J. Davy 
& Sons.) It is impossible to praise too highly 
the care which Mr. Smart has devoted to 
this labour of love. If some might urge that 
too much attention is here paid to the anise 
and cummin of contemporary literature, the 
ready answer is: What would we not give for 
such a bibliography of some great author of the 
last century, who similarly scattered his‘ work 
broadcast’ In this volume we have accurate 
references (with sufficient description) of every 
product of Arnold's pen that has found its way 
into print, from his Rugby prize poem on 
** Alaric at Rome ”’ (1840), down to a few post- 
humous things. The poetry comes first, with 
an elaborate index to the contents of every 
volume ; and at the end is a tabular conspectus 
showing where each piece appears in the 
several collected editions. Then follow the 
prose works, with an indication of the 
periodicals where so many of the essays, Xc., 
were first published. Here also is a list of 
Arnold’s numerous Reports on education. Last 
come reviews and criticisms, numbering more 
than three hundred. To quote two examples 





of the compiler’s thoroughness, we may mention 
that the verses on “The Hayswater Boat” 


have never been reprinted since they appeared 
in The Strayed Reveller (1849) ; and that of the 
first edition of Last Words on Translating Homer 
(1862), certain copies—which were “put up”’ 
later—are reckoned more valuable than others, 
because the cloth binding is of a lighter shade 
of green and is differently lettered on the back ! 


A Monograph on Privately Illustrated Books. 
By Daniel M. Tredwell (Long Island: Privately 
Printed), This handsome volume of 500 royal 
octavo pages, printed in the best style of the 
De Vinne Press, is a glorification of the practice 
which its followers call ‘ extra-illustrating,”’ 
but the rest of mankind “‘ grangerising.” We 
admit that the practice is innocent, when the 
illustrations used are not torn from a more 
appropriate place—nay, may even be meri- 
torious, when they consist of designs specially 
drawn; but, on the whole, seeing the dangers 
and theabsurdities to which it naturally leads, we 
cannot but condemn it as one of the most mis- 
chievous forms of bibliomania, to which no true 
lover of books (as their authors made them) 
will give any sanction. If we may trust the 
results of recent sales in England, the low 
prices given for these swollen collections of 
portraits, &c., when compared with the money 
that must have been expended in forming 
them, do not afford much encouragement to 
modern grangerisers; and we regret to learn 
that the practice seems to flourish in New 
York and Boston. That it may co-exist with 
dense ignorance or gross inaccuracy is proved 
by the crop of blunders and literary bétises 
with which Mr. Tredwell’s pages are plentifully 
strewn. 


Mr. Extior Srock has issued the fifth 
volume of Bool-Prices Current, comprising 
the auction sales from December, 1890, to 
November, 1891. Originally there may have 
been some good reason for not making the 
work coincide with the calendar year; but now 
that it has become an annual, appearing in 
May, we suggest that the ‘‘old style” should 
be abandoned. One more point of criticism. 
While it is possible to complain that the notes 
are too few, quite another objection may be 
urged against such a note as this, appended to 
a first edition of In Memoriam (p. _o ; “Tee 
friend to whose memory this poem is dedicated 
was Arthur Hallam.” It seems, however, un- 
grateful to scan too critically the labours of a 
compiler so conscientious as Mr. Slater, to 
whom all buyers and sellers of books are alike 
indebted. Merely to glance through his pages 
is an education in the vicissitudes of literature ; 
while the five volumes that he has now brought 
out are indispensable to any reference library. 
As he is too modest to draw attention to the 
fact himself, we may be permitted to mention 
that two volumes of Book-Prices Current for 
1887 came up for sale last year, of which one 
realised £2 10s., and the other £1 18s. Since 
not many books of the day have so firmly 
maintained their value, we trust that both 
editor and publisher will find their advantage 
in continuing the undertaking. 


Book Collectors. PartI. (Bernard Quaritch.) 
This is the beginning of a work of the highest 
bibliographical importance, to which Mr. 
Quaritch is known to have devoted himself for 
some time past; and it is needless to add that 
whatever Mr. Quaritch undertakes, he will 
carry out even better than he promised, health 
and life permitting. The work is nothing less 
than a Dictionary of English Book-Collectors, 
from the earliest recorded examples to the 
present time. Chronologically, perhaps, a 
beginning should be made with King Alfred 
or Bishop Leofric. But Mr, Quaritch, out of 
the fulness of his practical experience, has 
wisely decided to start with what first came to 
hand, leaving to the future the filling up of 





the scheme. Apparently, each several article 
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will have its own pagination, with ultimate 
directions to the binder. The enterprise is 
scarcely a commercial one; for Mr. Quaritch 
himself contributes not only the cost of paper 
and printing, but also that of all the designs 
and engravings required, while the price of 
the present part of nearly forty pages is only 
eighteen pence. It contains the story of two 
great book-collectors of the Reformation time 
—Archbishop Cranmer and Pirkheimer of 
Nuremberg. The latter, it should be said at 
once, falls within the scheme because his 
library was purchased entire by an English 
nobleman, and, after reposing for about two 
centuries on the shelves of the Royal Society, 
was finally dispersed through Mr. Quaritch’s 
agency. This article is illustrated with 
three admirable illustrations, reproducing 
Pirkheimer’s portrait by Albert Diirer, and 
two of his bookplates. The article on Cranmer’s 
library—which is written by the Rev. E. 
Burbidge, rector of Backwell in Somerset 
—constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Reformation in England; for it 
shows in detail what were the works Cranmer 
studied with reference to matrimonial causes, 
the translation of the Bible, and the revision 
of the liturgy. The greater part of Cranmer’s 
MSS. and printed books passed (through 
Uenry, Prince of Wales) to the royal collection, 
and so to the British Museum; but Mr. 
Burbidge has been careful to identify such of 
his books as can now be traced in other public 
libraries—at Oxford, Cambridge, or elsewhere. 


Mr. Bertram DoseEtt, of Charing Cross- 
road, has now issued the second part of his 
Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, coming 
down to the letter N. This consists, it may be 
as well to state, entirely of such books as are 
in Mr. Dobell’s own possession ; but as he has 
been collecting them for many years past, and 
as he appends copious notes to the titles, the 
work will always possess a permanent biblio- 
graphical value. We observe that he gives a 
large number of the pieces printed at the 
private press of Charles Clark, of Great 
‘fotham, Essex, which possess little interest 
beyond curiosity ; but he seems to have none 
of the dialect-specimens of Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte, and the only examples of Mr. H. 
Daniel’s Oxford Press that we have found are 
under the head of Canon Dixon. The Apple- 
dore Press of Mr. W. J. Linton is fairly 
represented; and so is that of the late 
Halliwell-Phillipps. Among the rarities that 
have caught our eye is a volume entitled 
Literary Hours (1837), which includes upwards 
of forty pieces, in prose and verse, by Walter 
Savage Landor. Altogether, the curious 
reader will find here much to interest him in 
one of the by-paths of literature. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. E. Sheridan Purcell, 
who contributed an article on Cardinal Man- 
ning to the current number of the Dublin 
Review, is engaged upon a biography of the 
Cardinal in two volumes, one devoted to his 
Anglican the other to his Catholic life. In his 
lifetime the Cardinal gave Mr. Purcell every 
assistance in the preparation of the biography ; 
and his executors have since allowed him 
access to all the letters and papers that are 
under their control. Mr. Gladstone has placed 
at Mr. Purcell’s disposal the correspondence 
which passed between himself and Archdeacon 
Manning in early life, and like help has been 
given or promised by other friends and rela- 
tives. The book, which will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will probably appear 
in the early part of next year. 


Tu list of ‘‘ birthday honours " includes some 
mames that are connected with literature. Dr. 


John Evans, treasurer of the Royal Society 
—whose distinctions hitherto have been received 
| only from universities and other learned bodies 
'—-ig made K.C.B; while Mr. H. H. Howorth, 
the historian of the Mongols, is appropriately 
made K.C.I.E. In the lower grade of the 
decorated hierarchy we find Mr. H. J. 8. 
| Cotton, the author of New India (C.S.L); Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, the historian of Early 
India (C.I.E.); and Mr. Everard im Thurn, the 
anthropologist of British Guiana (C.M.G.). 


THE programme has now been issued of the 
Oriental Congress, which is to hold its meeting 
in London during the second week of Septem- 
ber, with offices at the Royal Asiatic Society’s. 
Prof. Max Miiller will deliver his address, as 
president, on Monday, September 5; and on 
the following day Mr. Gladstone has under- 
taken to open a new section, that of Archaic 
Greece and the East. The other sections, with 
their presidents, are: India, Lord Reay; Aryan, 
Prof. Cowell; China, Sir Thomas Wade; 
Semitic, Prof. W. Robertson Smith; Assyrian, 
Prof. Sayce; Egyptian, Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf; Australian, Sir Arthur Gordon; 
Anthropological, Dr. E. B. Tylor. The honorary 
president of the congress is the Duke of 
Connaught. 


Tue Forecast of the Great War of 1892, 
which has been appearing in Black and White, 
will be published very shortly in an illustrated 
quarto volume by Mr. Heinemann. The names 
of the authors are now given as Sir Charles 
Dilke, Admiral Colomb, Col. Maurice, Major 
Henderson, Capt. Maude, Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
Mr. Charles Lowe, Mr. D. Christie Murray, 
and Mr. F. Scudamore. The illustrations are 
all by Mr, Frederic Villiers. 


Messrs. GeorGE Bett & Sons will issue 
immediately Poets, the Interpreters of their Age, 
by Mrs. Anna Swanwick, the translator of 
Aeschylus, “ Faust,”” &c. This book considers 
the great masters of song, not only in relation 
to their special functions as ‘‘ God’s prophets 
of the beautiful,” but also as revealing from 
age to age the successive stages reached by 
humanity on its onward march. From the 
early Vedic hymns to the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Browning, and Lord Tennyson, 
each epoch is analysed and studied. 


UnvER the title of ‘‘ The Elizabethan 
Library,” Mr. Elliot Stock is about to publish 
a series of volumes representing the writings of 
the great authors of the Elizabethan age. Dr. 
A. B. Grosart is the general editor of the series ; 
and the first volume, which is just ready for 
publication, will consist of extracts from the 
writings of Sir Philip Sidney, edited by Dr. 
George Macdonald. The volumes are in a 
small size, suitable for the pocket, printed in 
antique style on rough paper, and bound in 
Tudor binding. A few large paper copies will 
also be issued. 

Messrs. Percivat & Co. will publish next 
week a book on Norway and the Norwegians, 
by Mr. C. F. Keary. The chief aim of the 
author has been to supply information to 
travellers in Norway who can see for them- 
selves what is to be seen in the country, but 
cannot know of themselves what they might 
wish to know concerning the life of politics, of 
industry, and of literature which belongs to the 
inhabitants, but in which the tourist cannot 
participate. 

Mr. G. R. Parkty, the eloquent lecturer of 
the Imperial Federation League, has now com- 
pleted his popular exposition of the subject, 
wuich will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. next week. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp has edited 
for the Clarendon Press a volume of selections 
from the writings of Thomas Fuller, entitled 





~ 








Wise Words and Quaint Counséls, with a short 
sketch of the author’s life. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin will issue a book 
written by Mr. Charles Lowe, entitled Four 
National Exhibitions in London, with a portrait 
of Mr. John R. Whitley and other full-page 
illustrations. 


Messrs. Epen, Remineron & Co. will 
— next week a three-volume novel by 

orothea Gerard, entitled A Queen of Curds 
and Cream. 


Into the Unknown, by Mr. Lawrence Fletcher, 
is the title of a new romance of South Africa, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 


Messrs. Grieas & Co., of Chicago, will 
publish immediately an epic poem on Columbus, 
giving a narrative of his discovery of the New 
World in rhymed heroic verse. The author is 
Mr. Samuel Jefferson, of Leeds. 

Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of the 
members of the London Library will be held on 
Thursday next, June 2, at 3 p.m. 


On Wednesday next and the three following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a library, 
‘removed from Petersham,’ which consists 
largely of those rare, ‘‘ curious,” or illustrated 
books which the modern bibliophile most 
affects. Many of them are made more valuable 
by the insertion of autograph letters and 
original drawings. Bewick and Cruikshank 
are particularly well represented. There are 
also a few fine illuminated MSS. 


In a substantial volume, entitled Dunte- 
Handbuch, or a General Introduction to the 
Study of Dante’s Life and Writings, Dr. Scat- 
tazzini has worked up again in a German dress 
the materials of his elaborate Proleyomeni dellu 
Divina Commedia, published about two years 
ago. This is not, however, a mere translation 
or reproduction, though corresponding to a 
large extent in its contents with the earlier 
volume. The author has at any rate availed 
himself of the opportunity of bringing the work 
entirely up to date, and including in it the 
results of the most recent theories and researches. 


Tue May number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society contains an obituary 
of the Lord Arthur Russell, contributed by the 
president, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, 
which may be compared with the short notice 
of his brother, the late Duke of Bedford, sent 
by Prof. Jowett to the Spectator a year ago. In 
both cases the interest is derived largely from 
the sympathy that existed between the writer 
and the subject of the memoir—which, from 
the time of Tacitus, constitutes the supreme 
qualification for a biographer. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. GLADSTONE will contribute to the forth- 
coming number of the Nineteenth Century an 
article dealing with the question, ‘‘ Did Dante 
gtudy at Oxford ?” 

A LYRICAL poem, by Mr. Alfred Austin, will 
appear in the June number of the Nationu/ 
Review, in which, also, Mr. Traill will discourse 
on the “ Stage-struck,” and the Society of 
Authors will be criticised from the point of 
view of a London editor. 


To the June number of Literary Opinion, 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff will contribute a 
paper on Renan’s “‘ Feuilles détachées” ; Miss 
Christina Rossetti gives her reminiscences of 
her brother, Dante Gabriel, for which Miss 
Margaret Thomas has drawn a sketch of his 
well-known Chelsea residence ; ‘‘ Tasma”’ sends 
some ‘Art Notes from Paris”; Mr. H. D. 
Lowry discourses on the ‘‘ Supernatural in 
Fiction ” ; and the editor, Mr. Patchett Martin, 
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has a “Study” of Mr. J. A. Froude, to which 
is prefixed a full-page portrait. 


The Library Review for June will contain 
half a dozen full-page illustrations of books 
and bindings in the Borghese Library at Rome, 
including from the ‘ Gratianus” and 
the ‘‘ Plutarch,” printed at Venice by Nicholas 
Jenson in 1474 and 1478 respectively, two of 
the earliest specimens of the Venetian press 

rinting; a reproduction of the bindings of 

lantin’s ‘‘ Polyglot,” a ‘‘ Canon Missae,” dated 
Rome, 1729 (a magnificent specimen with the 
arms of the Borghese and Colonna families) ; 
and the edition of Plato dated Lyons, 1550. 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss, the president of the Royal 
British Artists, contributes an article to the 
number; Mr. W. J. Linton translates a poem 
of Joachim du Bellay ed the ‘‘ Winnowers 
Hymn to the Winds”; Mr. Charles Sayle 
writes on ‘ Mirkhond’s Garden of Purity” ; 
Mr. Percy White on ‘‘ Daudet and his Literary 
Methods”; Mr. J. Rogers Rees on ‘The 
Burning of Books”; and Mr. J. Stanley 
Little concludes his series of articles on current 
fiction. 


THE Eastern and Western Review will hence- 
forth be changed in form to royal octavo, but 
at the same time the number of pages will be 
doubled. The June number contains articles 
on ‘ Armenia,” by Mr. Theodore Bent; on 
‘* Corsica,” by Sir Frederic Goldsmid; and 
‘‘Turkey,” by Miss Emily Richings. Mr. D. 
Christie Murray contributes a poem, ‘‘ England 
to America’; and his brother, Mr. Henry 
Murray, the opening chapters of a serial story, 
entitled ‘‘ A Man of Genius.” 


A NEW serial story, by Arabella M. Hop- 
kinson, entitled ‘‘ Barbara Merivale,’’ will be 
commenced in Casse?/’s Mugazine for June. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THe Duke of Devonshire will perform his 
first public function as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge on Saturday, June 11, 
when honorary degrees will be conferred and 
the prize exercises will be recited in the senate 
house. 


Pror. G. Croom ROBERTSON has been com- 
pelled by ill-health to resign the Grote chair of 
the philosophy of mind and logic, which he has 
occupied with distinction for so many years at 
University College, London. 


THE Rev. George Adam Smith, of Aberdeen 
—whose series of learned articles on ‘‘ The 
Historical Geography of Palestine” in the 
Expositor have more than once been mentioned 
in the ACADEMy—has been elected to the 
vacant chair of Hebrew in the Free Church 
College at Glasgow. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
have presented a report, recommending the 
establishment of a university lectureship in 
palaeography, in connexion with the special 
board for divinity, with an annual stipend of 
£100, paid from the common university fund. 
It is understood that this recommendation is 
made with a view to securing the services of 
Prof. R. Rendall Harris, formerly fellow of 
Clare, and now professor of Biblical languages 
and literature in Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE widow of the late Prof. Adams has 
expressed her desire to endow an office con- 
nected with the Observatory at Cambridge 
with an annual sum of not less than £300 a 
year, the holder of which office should 
be called the John Couch Adams Astronomer. 
But it appears that there is at present no room 
at the Observatory for such an office, though 
Mrs. Adams has announced that her gift to the 
university will be secured in any case. 





MEANWHILE, it is proposed that Sir Robert 
8S. Ball, the new wndean professor, be 
appointed director of the Observatory, with an 
additional stipend of £150 a year; that he be 
required to reside during forty-two weeks in 
each year; and that Mr. H. F. Newall, whose 
status is that of Observer without salary, be 
entrusted with the sole charge of the Newall 
telescope. 


Tue Junior Scientific Society at Oxford has 
founded a series of Robert Boyle Lectures, 
which were to be inaugurated on Friday of 
this week by Sir Henry Acland with a discourse 
on the relations between the sciences. ~ 


Mr. F. T. PAtGRAvVE will give his terminal 
lecture, as professor of poetry at Oxford, on 
Thursday next, June 2. 


At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
be held at Oxford on Monday next, Dr. E. B. 
Tylor will deliver a lecture upon “The Tas- 
manians as Representatives of Prehistoric 
Man.” 


Pror. Sayce—who intended to leave Egypt 
on Tuesday of this week—has postponed his 
two public lectures at Oxford until June 15 
and 18. 


Mr. F. R. C. REED, of Trinity, has been 
appointed assistant to the Woodwardian pro- 
fessor of geology at Cambridge; and Mr. H. 
Woods, of St. John’s, has been appointed 
demonstrator in palaeobotany. 


No less that twenty-seven colleges, mostly in 
Bengal, the Central Provinces of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, which are already 
affiliated up to the B.A. standard of the 
Culcutta University, have now been affiliated 
to the University of Cambridge for a term of 
five years. 


In a note to the second volume of his ad- 
mirable edition of JVood’s Life and Times, just 
published by the Oxford Historical Society, 
Mr. Andrew Clark incidentally remarks that 
many books from the library of Magdalen Hall 
have recently been sold by Hertford College ; 
and he quotes the titles of several to be found 
at a secondhand bookseller’s, with inscriptions 
showing that they were presentation copies. 
Let us hope that they were duplicates ! 


WE ought to have noticed earlier an elegant 
volume, published by Messrs. Macmillans, 
which records the commemoration of the 
Mozart centenary at Cambridge last December. 
It contains a lecture on the life of Mozart, 
delivered by Mr. Sedley Taylor; and the pro- 
gramme of two concerts, sacred and secular, 
performed by the University Musical Society. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
commemoration was the performance of the 
Mass in F Major, written by Mozart when in 
his nineteenth year. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


THE LAST DESIRE. 


Wuew the time comes for me to die, 
To-morrow or some other day, 

If God should bid me make reply, 
** What would’st thou ?’’ I shall say, 


**O God, Thy world was great and fair, 
Yet give me to forget it clean, 

Nor vex me more with things that were, 
And things that might have been ! 


**T loved and toiled, throve ill or well— 
Lived certain years and murmured not. 

Now grant me in that land to dwell, 
Where all things are forgot ! 


‘* For others, Lord, the purging fires, 

The loves re-knit, the crown, the palm ; 
For me, the death of all desires 

In everlasting calm.”’ B 


IN MEMORIAM. 
THE VERY REY. WILLIAM LOCKHART, 0.C, 


Tue sudden death of Father Lockhart has 
taken away a man of no little worth and 
interest to students of the Catholic revival in 
| England : « priest, honoured and valued by the 
Catholic Church in England, in Ireland, and at 
Rome; and a personal friend, very dearly loved 
by very many. So strong was his distaste for 
all kinds of notoriety and publicity, so great 
his devotion to his immediate work, that his 
name and his fine qualities are but faintly 
known to the general world; and even his 
more intimate friends and acquaintances, in the 
attempt to sum up their knowledge of his life, 
are surprised to recognise how little they know, 
in this instance, of those personal details which 
most men are wont to reveal about themselves. 
The present writer can do no more than give a 
summary of the more important facts. 

Father Lockhart was born upon August 22, 
in the year 1819. He belongs to the well- 
known Scotch family of which Scott’s 
biographer and son-in-law is the most famous 
member. Of his early life nothing can be said 
here ; but he always took a just pride in his 
Scotch nationality, which may, as he suggests, 
have had something to do with his readiness to 
enter the Catholic Church. In his article upon 
Cardinal Newman in the Dublin Review, 
October, 1890, he writes, speaking of the 
reasons which kept most of Newman’s Oxford 
followers waiting in suspense : 


‘*' Three of us younger men, however, went off and 
were received into the Catholic Church; and it is 
somewhat singular that these three men were 
Scotsmen—Johnstone Grant, of St. John’s College, 
now a Jesuit ; Edward Douglas, of Christ Church, 
now a Redemptorist; and his friend Scott- 
Murray, squire of Danesfield, deceased. I was 
soon to be another Scotsman added to the list. I 
suppose our coming from Jacobite and Scotch 
Episcopalian stocks, and not being so rooted as 
Englishmen are in favour of everything English, 
left us freer to criticise and condemn Church of 
England Christianity.” 


He went up to Oxford, entering at Exeter in 
1838, ‘‘when Newman’s influence was at its 
highest point.” There is no need to tell once 
more the familiar story of that momentous 
time. Father Lockhart’s contributions to its 
history are contained in his three articles upon 
Newman, simultaneously published in the 
Dublin Review, the Trish Ecclesiastical Record, 
and the Paternoster Review. These most inter- 
esting and sympathetic reminiscences were 
written ‘‘ in loving veneration of one to whom, 
under God, I owe my soul’’; and he is careful 
to say, with unaffected humility, “I shall 
necessarily have to speak of myself, but of 
myself merely as a type of the ordinary young 
Oxford man who came under Newman’s 
wonderful influence.” He dwells upon New- 
man’s ‘ wonderful caressing way, which had in 
it nothing of softness, but which was felt to be 
the communication of strength from a strong 
soul, a thing that must be felt to be under- 
stood.” By Newman’s spiritual genius he was 
impressed as only one other man’s genius im- 
pressed him—‘‘the great master of thought 
under whom I passed when I left Newman: 
another of the greatest minds of the age, 
Antonio Rosmini, the founder of the Order to 
which I have the honour to belong.” 

Father Lockhart’s conception of the Chure? 
was that entertained by most of the Oxfora 
Tractarians; but he felt, in an especial way, 
what, to Ward also, was all important, the 
reality of conscience and of its accusations. 
Pusey’s teaching on baptism and sin after 
baptism came home to him with tremendous 
force. He notes how all moral training of a 
strict kind was ignored by the English 
traditions of religion and education; and the 
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question for him was not, as with many, an 
impersonal estimate of probabilities, but a 
search for the repository of absolving power, 
the source of jurisdiction. In the midst of this 
anxiety he came across Bishop Milner’s 
celebrated Knd of Controversy: he had taken 
away the book from a friend, angrily telling 
him that he had no right to read Roman works. 
A glance at this showed him the full Catholic 
view of sacramental penance, and, also, that 
the English Prayer-Book contained the same 
doctrine. But the English Church had simply 
neglected the practice, in contempt of all 
ancient authority and of her own formularies. 
A “very High Church cathedral dignitary,” to 
whom he once went for confession, refused to 
hear a confession without first consulting the 
Archdeacon. Manning, to whom he used to go 
in Merton College chapel, advised him to put 
himself under Newman, and to take orders if he 
could honestly do so, By this time he had taken 
his degree; and in 1842 he was accepted by 
Newman as an inmate of his monastic retreat 
at Littlemore. Of that austere life he has left 
striking accounts, which correct the morbid 
and sarcastic notions of Mark Pattison. That 
melancholy scholar writes: ‘‘ It was a general 
wonder how Newman himself could be content 
with a society of men like Bowles, Coffin, 
Dalgairns, St. John, Lockhart, and others.” 
We need not speak of the living ; but Coffin, 
the Bishop of Southwark, Dalgairns, with 
what Dean Church calls his ‘ subtle and 
powerful intellect,” St. John, Newman’s 
dearest friend, and Father Lockhart, require 
no apology on the score of inferior minds. The 
rest of the story may be told in Father Lock- 
hart’s own words, and those of Newman. The 
former writes to Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in a 
letter contributed to his Life of Dr. Ward : 


‘* When I had been a very few weeks at Littlemore, 
I found my doubts about the claims of the Church 
of England becoming so strong, that I told 
Newman that I did not see how I could go on. 
I doubted the orders, and still more the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church of England, and could feel no 
certainty of absolution, If I remember clearly, 
I said to Newman, ‘ But are you sure you can give 
absolution?’ To which I think his reply was, 
* Why do youask me? Ask Pusey.’ He came to 
me a little later and said, ‘I see you are in sucha 
state that your being here would not fulfil the end of 
the place. You must agree to stay here three years 
or goatonce.’ I said, ‘I do not see how I can 
promise to stay three years. Unless I am 
convinced that I am safe in staying, I cannot do 
it. And if I went, I do not feel that I know 
enough tomake my submission to Rome, when so 
many better and more learned men do not see 
their way todo so.’ He said, ‘ Will you go and 
have a talk with Ward?’ I assented, and J think 
the next day I had a talk for three hours round 
and round the Parks. In the end I felt 
unconvinced and mystified.’’ 


Ward talked, in the strain of his Jdea/, upon 
the possible warping of intellect by an imper- 
fect moral state. 


‘*In the end I went back to Newman, and told 
him (as I learned afterwards, to his surprise) that 
I had made up my mind to stay three years before 
taking any step Romewards. I meant it, but I 
could not stay more than a year. What brought 
matters to a crisis was my meeting Father 
Gentili at your father’s rooms with Mr. and Mrs. 
de Lisle. When the summer came, I went to take 
my mother and sister into Norfolk, and there to 
make a short tour to see the places in Lincoln- 
shire connected with the life of St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, which I was writing. I thence went 
to Loughboro, where I saw Father Gentili. He 
saw I was in a miserable state of perplexed 
conscience, feeling that nothing bound me back 
from Rome but my promise to Newman. By his 


advice I made a three days’ retreat, which ended 
in my making my confession, being received into 
ihe Church, and three days after entering as a 


In his distress of mind, Lockhart appealed to a 
kind of Sortes Virgilianae, opening at random 
Rosmini’s Maxims of Perfection, given him by 
his friend, Sir William White, a Catholic, late 
Ambassador at Constantinople; and the result 
helped him in his choice. The decision was 
made in August, 1843. Newman wrote to 
Keble : 

**T have just received a letter from Lockhart, 
one of my inmates, who has been away for three 
weeks, saying that he is on the point of joining 
the Church of Rome, and is in retreat under Dr. 
Gentili, of Loughborough. . . . You may fancy 
how sick it makes me.”’ 


To Mrs. Mozley : 

** Tt has taken us all by surprise. . . . When he 
came here I took a promise of him that he would 
remain quiet for three years, otherwise I would not 
receive him. ‘This occurrence will very likely fix 
the time of my resigning St. Mary’s, for he has 
been teaching in our school till he went away.’’ 


Later, to Keble: 

“‘TLockhart’s affair gives a reason for my 
resigning, as beinga very great scandal. So great 
is it that, though I do not feel myself responsible, 
I do not know [ can hold up my head again while 
I have St. Mary’s. . . . His friends got me to take 
him by way of steadying him. . . . He has gone on 
very well, expressed himself several times as 
greatly rejoiced that he has made the promise 
(though I saw in him no change of opinion), and 
set himself anxiously to improve the weak points in 
his character.”’ 


To Dr, Mozley: 

‘* This matter of Lockhart’s (who seems regularly 
to have been fascinated by Dr. Gentili agaiust his 
will) may have the effect of delaying my measure, 
but I shall be guided by others.”’ 


In a few days he resigned St. Mary’s, and 
preached at Littlemore his last Anglican sermon, 
that most touching farewell, Te Parting of 
Friends. When, two years later, he became a 
Catholic, one of his first acts was to visit 
Father Lockhart at Ratcliffe College, a 
Rosminian house, near Leicester, where he was 
studying for the priesthood. A year later, 
Father Lockhart repaid the visit, staying with 
him, Faber, Dalgairns, and others at St. 
Wilfrid’s, Staffordshire, where Newman insisted 
upon serving his Mass. Since then the two 
friends met once a year at Edgbaston ; the last 
meeting was three months before the Cardinal's 
death. 

We need not dwell upon the details of Father 
Lockhart’s Catholic life; it was characterised by 
quiet zeal for his work, as a Catholic mis- 
sionary priest, and as a Father of the Institute 
of Charity, the Order founded by Rosmini, one 
of the few very great names in the history of 
modern philosophy. Father Lockhart did 
mission work in Ireland; he laboured in the 
difficult mission of Kingsland, in the north of 
London; since 1879, he was rector of St. 
Etheldreda’s, Ely-place, Holborn, that beautiful 
church of the fourteenth century, which, after 
so many vicissitudes and Gesecrations, has 
been reconciled to the service of the Catholic 
Church, and restored by the antiquarian zeal 
of its rector. For some ten years he has been 
Procurator-General of the Order at Rome, 
where he spent some months every year. He 
was on very intimate terms of affection with 
Cardinal Manning: an experience commoner 
among Cardinal Newman’s friends than 
much impertinent gossip might lead the 
ignorant to suppose. His intellect, clear and 
strong, found perfect satisfaction in the 
philosophy of his venerated founder, whose Life 
he wrote, and whose Catholicity he defended 
against wanton attack. In all his acts, there 
was a dignified simplicity and kindness, very 
visible also in his commanding form and 
winning look; and there are many, besides the 





postulant into Rosmini’s Order,’’ 


His chief published works and pamphlets are : 
The Life of Rosmini; The Old Religion, or, 
How to find Primitive Christianity; The 
Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes; The Com- 
munion of Saints; Who is the Anti-Christ of 
Prophecy ; St. Etheldreda’s and Old London ; 
The Roman and Gothic Chasuble ; three articles 
upon Cardinal Newman, and one, his last 
writing, upon Cardinal Manning; and a 
review of Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon,” of great power 
and importance. He has also taken a part, 
with other Fathers of. the Institute, in editing 
English versions of Rosmini’s greatest works. 

L. J. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


L’Art et UIdée provides a very good May 
number. M. Gausseron wails over the frost of 
the library in France; and we do not know 
that ‘‘Les Revues des Jeunes ” (which have 
their article) inspire in us much hope of a thaw, 
but the more substantive papers of the number 
are both appetising and satisfying. The editor 
opens the ball with a long article, plentifully 
illustrated, on M. Joseph Chéret, the decorative 
sculptor, many specimens of whose work in vases, 
chimney-pieces, and what not are given. They 
are all noteworthy for freedom from conven- 
tionality and for vigour of touch ; but we are not 
sure that a carper might not detect in some of 
them that undue strain and stress which is so 
characteristic of the often meritorious en- 
deavours of contemporary artists—whether with 
pen, pencil, or graver—to be original. This is 
followel by some notes on the Victor Hugo 





papers discovered or acquired by Mr. Joseph 
Davey, and by a good paper on the history 
of Puffery by M. H. Nogressau. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 


IV. 
Athenaeum Club: May 9, 1892. 

Before proceeding with my argument, I 
should like to mention a fact to which 
Hommel calls attention in a recently published 
work—namely, that Kurash, the native form of 
the name Cyrus, is not an Aryan word, but « 
Kossai-Elamitic one, meaning a ‘‘ herdsman,” 
and thus illustrating Isaiah xliv. 28, ‘‘ Cyrus 
is my shepherd” (Abriss. der Gesch. des Alten 
Orients, p. 88, note). This is important, not 
merely as showing the close connexion between 
Cyrus the Great and Elam, but as carrying back 
the connexion at least to the time of the grand- 
father of Cyrus, who was also called Kurash. 
This is, pro tanto, a support to the position 
maintained by several recent writers, that the 
dynasty to which Cyrus belonged had been 
masters of Elam since the days of his great- 
grandfather. 

In my previous letter I tried to show that 
the Iranian population, which had so lon 
occupied the provinces of Azerbaidjan and Ira 
Ajem, and which constitutes their character- 
istic race, was not there much before 700 B.c., 
but that these districts were previously occupied 
by a very different people. This conclusion 
follows from an examination of the place and 
personal names, &c., occurring in the earlier 
— references to this area, which I have 
quoted. 

In addition to these arguments is the strong 
one that neither the name of Ecbatana (Hag- 
matana, the famous capital of the later Medes, 
nor those of any other of their towns, nor 
the later place names so famous in Persian 
history, occur in the inscriptions, showing that 
the nomenclature was entirely changed. Hag- 
matana is an Aryan word meaning “ place of 
re-union.” 

This view has been urged by Halévy, who 
also points out that, in the hilly districts of 
this region, where the earlier population was 
most likely to survive, Strabo actually mentions 
other tribes as surviving which seem clearly 
to be of non-Aryan blood. Strabo divides 
Media into Great Media and Atropatene; and 
he describes the north of Media as rugged and 
cold, the abode of the mountain tribes of 
Cadusii, Amardi, Tapyri, Curtii, and other 
similar races, who were migratory robbers. 
‘*These,” he says, ‘‘ were scatte over the 
Zagros and Niphates. The Curtii in Persia, 
and the Mardi (for so they call the Amardi) and 
those in Armenia, and who bear the same 
name at present, had the same kinds of 
character.” He tells us that ‘‘the Cadusii 
had an army of foot-soldiers not inferior to 
that of the Ariani,’’ with whom he seems here 
to contrast them. He elsewhere says that the 
Cadusii lived above the Hyrcanian Sea, i.c., 
the Caspian (op. cit., lib. xi. ch. xiii. 3 and 4). 
Ha'¢vy concludes, and the conclusion seems 
reasonable, that before about 700 B.c. the 
country between the Caspian and the Persian 
Gulf was occupied by other than Aryan tribes, 
and that thus a wedge or barrier of non-Aryans 
interposed between the Iranian tribes of 
Khorasan and the more or less [ranian peoples 
of Asia Minor, and that neither the Persians nor 
the Medes of history, that is, the Aryan races 
so called, then occupied any part of their later 
dominions, ; 





This conclusion cannot be considered quite 
by itself. Bordering upon Persia and Media 
is the hilly country of Armenia. Armenia 
is a new name. It does not occur, so 
far as I know, before the time of Darius 
Hystaspes. In the Assyrian inscriptions it is 
called the land of Nairi, the kingdom of Van, 
or the kingdom of Urartha, i.e., Ararat. 
The name Armenia has been variously ex- 
plained. It has been suggested that it is 
compounded of the first syllables of Ararat 
and of Minni, and in effect denotes the two 
provinces thus called. This seems a most 
forced and unlikely suggestion. Halévy 
explains the name as an Aryan word, Hara 
Minya, meaning Mount Minyas, a mountain 
which gives its name to a part of the country, 
and compares the Zend Hara Berezaiti. This 
seems more probable. Whatever its etymology, 
there can be little doubt that the name was a 
new one. Its introduction was apparently 
coincident with a great change in its population. 
Here, as in the neighbouring districts, the 
place names and the personal names were 
non-Aryan until about the time of Sargon. 
Here we have the additional evidence of native 
inscriptions in the old vernacular language, 
which have been found in various parts of 
Armenia as far as the Araxes, and whose 
decipherment—one of the triumphs of our 
time—is due to the insight and skill of my 
friend, Prof. Sayce. The names occurring in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the language of the 
Van inscriptions, agree in proving that Armenia 
was once occupied by a race speaking a non- 
Aryan language, and probably closely con- 
nected with the Georgians. 

On the other hand, nothing is more plain 
than that the later Armenians and the present 
Armenians speak a language belonging to the 
same generic stock as Zend, Pushtu, and 
Ossetian, that is to say, Iranian in its principal 
features. It is probable that the blood of the 
Armenians is mixed, and that the Aryans who 
gave the country its language incorporated a 
considerable element among the aborigines, 
while in Media and Persia they did not do so 
to the same extent. Apart from this we cannot 
doubt that Armenia, as well as Azerbaidjan, 
Arran, and Irak Ajem, was overrun and settled 
by an Aryan race about the time when the 
Assyrian Empire was falling to pieces. 

What was this invading race, and whence 
did it come? The names Persia and Media 
are linked together in a very curious way ; 
and this even in the heroic legends of Greece, 
where Perseus and Medea are brought together 
in the genealogies. Persian and Median really 
connote one race. The Medes styled them- 
selves Aryans; Darius calls himself a Persian 
and an Aryan; Mede and Persian are univer- 
sally accepted as denoting two sections of one 
race. Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae, 
addresses Cyrus as King of the Medes 
(Herodotus i. 206). 

Now, as we have seen, long before the Aryan 
Medes and Persians are found in Media and 
Persia, the names Parsua and Mada occur in 
juxtaposition in the Assyrian texts as represent- 
ing adjoining districts. These names were 
used as geographical terms long before the 
people we distinguish as Persians and Medes 
were known, or rather, were known under 
those names. 

Again, neither the name Persia or Fars, 
nor Media or Mada, can be explained by an 
Aryau etymology. Anquetil du Perron, the 
translator of the Zend Avesta, says that the 
etymology of Persia or Parsia is not known (vide 
Zend Avesta ii. 427 and 428). It is a curious 
proof of the name being foreign to Iranian tradi- 
tion, that it does not occur in the Zend Avesta. 
I believe that Chardin (Voyage iii. 263) was 
right when he explained Fars as meaning a 
horseman, and that the name is connected 
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with the Arabic Faris, a horse, and is really 
of Semitic and non-Aryan origin. The name 
Mada, according to Oppert, is Accadian, and 
means ‘‘the land”; and it has no Aryan 
etymology, nor does it occur in the Zend 
Avesta. It is curious that in the so-called 
Scythic version of the Behistun inscription, 
while so many names are replaced by synonyms 
of an altogether different origin, a Mede is 
called Mada and Medes Madapa. 

All this is surely suggestive. If the two 
names Persian and Median which connote two 
Aryan peoples cannot be explained as Aryan 
words, and if they occur as geographical names 
long before the invasion of the Aryans, it 
seems to follow that they are not ethnic names 
at all, but geographical ones. That is to 
say, Persian, like Briton, means a native 
of Persia, and nothing more; and the Aryan 
Persians only adopted the name when they 
settled in the district previously known as 
Parsua. To select an example for compari- 
son, which seems to me to - very germane 
to my contention. The true Parthians were, 
according to Justin, called Parnae, It was 
only when they settled in the district which 
had previously been known as Parthia that they 
were styled and styled themselves Parthians. 
The Parnae invaded Parthia in the third 
century B.C., but Parthia already existed as a 
satrapy in the time of Darius Hystaspes. 

If my contention be right, it follows that 
the Persians and Medes of history only acquired 
these names when they settled in Parsua and 
Mada, and that they were previously known by 
other names. This is confirmed by Herodotus, 
who tells us that the Medes were formerly 
called Arians by all nations; but when Medea 
of Colchis came from Athens to these Arians, 
they also changed their names, ‘‘the Medes,” 
he says, ‘‘give this acount of their nation” 
(op. cit. vii. 62). In regard to the Persians, he 
tells us that 


‘they were formerly called Kephenes by the Greeks, 
but by themselves and neighbours Artaeans; but 
when Perseus, sen of Danae and Jupiter, came to 
Kepheus son of Belus and married his daughter, 
Andromeda, he had a son to whom he gave the 
name of Perses. . . . From him, therefore, they 
derived their name.”’ (op. cit. vii. 61, 150, and 
220.) 


Artaens is twice mentioned by Herodotus as a 
Persian personal name (vii. 22 and 66). 

There was, lastly, an almost universa 
tradition among the ancients that the 
Armenians known to the Greeks were immi- 
grants into their country. Herodotus speaks of 
them as colonists of the Phrygians, like whom 
they were equipped (vii. 73). Eudoxus, in 
Stephen of Byzantium, and Eustathius, in his 
commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, urge the 
same view. Armenian and Phrygian came, in 
fact, to be used as synonyms, while Josephus 
makes the Phrygians descendants of Togarma, 
who is generally made the ancestor of the 
Armenians. Strabo also makes the Armenians 
immigrants, but gives a different version of the 
legend. 


‘*There exists an ancient tradition,’’ he says, 
‘* about the origiu of the Armenians. Armenus, of 
Armenium, a Thessalian city, which lies between 
Pherae and Larisa on the lake Boebe, accompanied 
Jason in his expedition into Armenia, and from 
Armenus the country had its name, according to 
Cyrsilus the Pharsalian and Medius the Larisean, 
persons who accompanied the army of Alexander. 
. . . The dress of the Armenian people is said 
to be of Thessalian origin; such are the long 
tunics which in tragedy are called Thessalian ; 
they are fastened about the body with a girdle, and 
with a clasp on the shoulder. . . . The 
passion for riding and the care of horses 
characterise the Thessalians, and are common to: 
Armenians and Medes.’’ 


The Peneius, in Thessaly, was also called the 
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Araxes (xi. ch. 14). Strabo further tells us 
that Jason was held in great honour among the 
barbarians, and that a mountain above the 
Caspian Gates was called Jasonium; and he 
refers to the Jasonia heroia in Armenia (id. 
xi. ch. 13). He thus concludes: ‘It is con- 
jectured, from all the circumstances, that the 
Medes are allied in some way to the Thes- 
salians, descended from Jason and Medea” 
(id. xi. ch. 14). 

These passages go to show that among the 
ancients there was a widely diffused theory that 
Persians, Medes, and Armenians were not 
autochthones, but strangers who had settled 
in the country, and who, in the case of the two 
former races, took their names from the 
districts in which they planted themselves. 
It has been suggested by Prof. Sayce that the 
Persians probably came from Parthia. I cannot 
think that this is probable. Parsa and Partha are 
the same name, just as Barziya and Bardia were; 
and Halévy, in the Revue des Etudes Juives (xix. 
177), argues that dh in Persian is equivalent to 
s in Greek and z in Babylonian. Apart from 
this, Parthia is apparently as new a name as 
Persia. It oceurs for the first time in history 
in the list of the satrapies of Darius Hystaspes ; 
and although the district of Parthia or 
Parthiene was so near the carly cradle of 
Iranian culture in Bactria and Khorasan, the 
name does not occur in the Zend Avesta. I 
am disposed to look upon the earlier Parthians 
as a colony from Parsua, just as the Persians 
of Fars were. 

We must, therefore, go elsewhere if we are to 
find the ancestors of the Persians. If the views 
I have tried to present be just, it is probable 
we must look for the ancestors of the Medes 
and Persians under some other names. Now 
it is curious that about the time when the 
nomenclature of Armenia and Media began to 
change in the Assyrian records, we also have | 
accounts of a new race appearing on the 
borders of the Euphratean empire, which, 
from the way in which it is mentioned, must 
have been a very considerable power—namely, 
the people generally comprised under the 
name Manda, Can it be that the Manda were 
the ancestors of the Medes and Persians, and 
possibly also of the Armenians? It is at all 
events a clue worth pursuing, and I[ propose to 
pursue it in another letter. 

In a letter I have received from Prof. 
Cheyne, he tells me that in a work published 
by him on Jeremiah: his Life and Times, he 
had already suggested that ‘‘ the conqueror 
pointed to in Jeremiah xlix. 34-39 may have 
been Teispes of the Achemenid family, of whom 
Jeremiah may have heard through the Jewish 
exiles in Babylon.” I am pleased to find that 
I arrived independently at a view which 
had already commended itself to so good a 


judge. 
If. H. Howorru, 








LORDS OF ARDRES, 
London: May 19, 1892. 

In the fourth series of Mr. Freeman’s His- 
torical Essays, published last March, there is 
& paper on the above subject, in which occurs 
this passage :— 
** Above all, Count Manasses [of Guisnes] formed 
a two-fold marriage connexion with Kngland. 
Ilis own wife, Emma, of the Norman house of 
Tancarville, was the widow of Odo of Folkestone. 

° He had a granddaughter Beatrice, who 
was given to a husband in England, of whom we 
wish to know more. He appears in Lambert as 
* Albertus Aper,’ in Abbot William as ‘ Albericus 
Aper,’ certainly the most likely name. But who 
was Aubrey the Boar? Dr. Heller confesses that 
he has nothing to tell us about him.”’ 


May I be allowed to point out that this 
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published on ‘‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,” where 
it is shown that this mysterious noble, of 
whom Dr. Heller (Pertz’s Monumenta xxiv. 
583) writes:—‘‘ De Alberto vel Alberico 
aliunde nil certi compertum habemus” was no 
other than Aubrey de Vere, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford. The credit, however, of this discovery 
belongs to Stapleton, who, in his learned paper 
on ‘*The Barony of William of Arques” 
(Archaeologia, vol. xxxi.), solved the problem 
so far back as 1846. All that I have done is to 
show—(1) that Stapleton, like others, was 
mistaken in the year to which he assigned the 
death of Aubrey’s father; (2) that he was also, 
like Eyton, mistaken in’ the date of that 
charter of the Empress on which he specially 
relied ; (3) that there is actual charter evidence 
of which he did not know, proving that Aubrey 
de Vere was styled ‘‘ Count of Guisnes” (jure 
uxoris). This clinches the matter beyond the 
possibility of question. 

It should be added that, though the assertion 
of Lambert as to Emma, wife of Count 
Manasses, was accepted without question, both 
by Dr. Heller and Mr. Freeman, it was clearly 
shown by Stapleton that she was daughter not 
of Robert the Chamberlain of Tancarville, but 
of William of Arques, and that her former 
husband’s name was not Odo but Nigel. 
Lambert, therefore (Stapleton held), ‘‘ cannot 
be depended upon for the truth of what he 
relates”; and “it is subject of regret that the 
eminent genealogist, Duchesne, should have 
blindly followed this guide, and perpetuated 
the error, which in all foreign works concerning 
the Counts of Guisnes is frequently reproduced.” 

J. H. Rounp. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Suspay, May 29, 7.39 pm Ethical: “The Matter and 
Method of Moral Education,” by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Royal Iastitution : ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Greek Poetry,”’ IT , by Prof. Jebb. 

£ p.m. Civil Engineers ; Annual General Meeting ; 
Election of Officers and Council. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: *‘ Lustre Ware,”’ by Mr. 
W. de Morgan. 

Wepwespay,. June 1, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “A 
Roman Villa lately discovered at Lincoln,” by Precentor 
Venables; ‘‘Some Mural Paintings at Little Horwood 
Church, Bucks,” by Mr, Charles E. Keyser. 

Tuvrsvay, June2,3 pm. London Library: Annual General 
Mecting. 

3 pm. Royal Institution: “ Faust,” IL, by Mr. 
R. G. Moulton. 

8pm. Linnean: “The Disappearance of Desert 
Plants in Egypt,” by Mr. E. A. Floyer ; “‘ Insect Colour-,” 
by Mr. F. H. Perry Coste. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Feipay, June 3, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Gawain and the 
Greene Knight, &c.,”’ by Prof. Skeat. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association; ‘‘The Fathers of 
British Geology.” illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern, by Mr. F. W. Rudler. 

9p.m. Royal Institution : “ Metallic Carbonyls,”’ by 
Mr. Ludwig Mond. 

Saturday, June 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Modern 
Discoveries in Agricultural and Forest Botany,” IL., by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 


SCIENCE. 
The Labrador Coast. A Journal of Two 
Summer Cruises to that Region. With 
Notes on its Early Discovery, on the 
Eskimo, on its Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Natural History. By 
Alpheus Spring Packard. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 
Tne literature of Labrador is not so ex- 
tensive that another volume on that dreary 
dependency of Newfoundland is unwelcome. 
But Dr. Packard’s contribution to our 
knowledge is less a book than the materials 
for one. In 1860 and 1864 he made two 
cruises along part of the coast; and, in 
common with the student party of which 
he was one, he collected a large number of 
natural history specimens, and examined 





question is answered in the work I have just 


the geology with some attention. But for 
the last twenty-eight years he has not had 
personal acquaintance with Labrador, though 
he seems to have kept a careful note of 
some of the changes which have happened 
since his day. The result is—what must 
always be the case—that his narrative lacks 
the freshness which is imparted by the 
most recent information, a want of the new- 
ness of news not compensated for by the 
story of a thirty-years-ago visit possessing 
by this time a kind of historical value: for 
Labrador, unlike the Far West of the 
American Continent, is not progressive. In 
common with Greenland, the lapse of years 
brings few changes to it. Moreover, most 
of Dr. Packard’s book has already been 
printed in the Journals of various scientific 
societies, so that there is little of absolute 
novelty in its five hundred pages. 
Nevertheless, if he leaves something to 
be desired in the way of a better sifting of 
his materials, and a less heterogeneous 
mixture of technicalities and personal narra- 
tive, these collected papers of an excellent 
naturalist are all worthy of study and pre- 
servation. They. form, indeed, the first 
attempt to compile anything in the shape 
of a Flora and Fauna of Labrador after 
the latest materials, Meyer’s De plantis 
labradoricis, and Butler’s ‘‘ Labrador Plants” 
(Canadian Naturalist, 1870) being avowedly 
imperfect. About one half of the volume is 
occupied with a description of Dr. Packard's 
cruises, at a time when it was less common 
than of late years for the scientific under- 
graduates of the New England colleges to 
spend their vacations in this part of the 
world. The lonely little fishing stations, 
the Moravian missionary settlements, the 
fisher-folk and the Eskimo, the icebergs sail- 
ing southward, the clear icy- water swarming 
with Polar animals, the bleak cliffs gay 
with the short-lived Arctic flowers, and noisy 
with the myriads of summer birds—all 
find adequate treatment in his pages. The 
geology, especially the quaternary deposits, 
and the terraces of raised sea beaches iden- 
tical with those of Greenland, are sketched 
and illustrated with much detail. But the 
interior was not visited, though in an 
Appendix some account is given of a Bow- 
doin College expedition to the Falls of 
Grand River in the summer of last year—a 
journey rendered almost intolerable by the 
swarms of venomous black flies and 
mosquitos which are the pests of Labrador. 
All this is pleasantly told, with good maps 
and ample photographs. Space will, how- 
ever, not permit of more than a few notes 
on Dr. Packard’s pages, some of which we 
regret to see disfigured by irritating mis- 
prints. 
The chapter on the ‘‘ Eskimos””—a name 
spelt in three different ways—is not written 
with the fulness of knowledge requisite 
for such a discussion. The author is, for 
instance, unacquainted with Rink’s laborious 
researches, which have entirely altered the 
old standpoint from which the origin of 
this people was regarded, or indeed with 
any recent views on the subject. The 
theory that ‘‘ the Eskimos entered American 
by way of Behring Strait” is not ‘‘ now 
generally received” (p. 247). On the con- 





trary, the small settlements of them on the 
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Asiatic shore are evidently emigrants from 
the American coast. It is equally beside the 
point to accept the notion that they are the 
prehistoric palaeolithic men: for though 
this suggestion obtained a brief currency 
among those who never saw an Eskimo, it 
is now abandoned by almost every geolo- 
gist, and is untenable for reasons I have 
fully explained elsewhere (Archacological 
Review, vol.i., p. 251). Not improbably, as 
Rink contends, they were originally off- 
shoots from some Alaskan tribe. That tho 
Eskimo at one time extended much further 
south is, we think, indisputable. But when 
Dr. Packard quotes Dr. Tylor as speaking 
of the Eskimo hunting seals on the New- 
foundland coast “eight hundred years ago, 
before they had ever found their way to 
Greenland” (p. 246), that distinguished 
ethnologist falls into the common error of 
supposing that when Red Haired Erikr and 
his Icelanders came to “ The Land of Deso- 
lation” the ‘‘Skraellings” were unknown 
there. Upto the year 1300, they do not 
seem to have inhabited the west coast south 
of lat. 65° N. where the Scandinavians had 
the colonies. - But the settlers were well 
aware of their existence in higher latitudes, 
and seem to have lived in fear of an attack 
from them, which attack actually took place 
in the year 1379. Indeed, as early as 1266, 
the Norsemen sent an expedition to explore 
the abodes of these ‘‘ Skraellings,” who in 
all probability reached Greenland by way of 
Smith’s Sound ; and while one detachment 
gradually worked south, another, following 
the musk ox, doubled the still unexplored 
northern end of Greenland, and in due time 
crept down the cast coast. 

Dr. Packard tells us that the eggers, 
though their depredations are now illegal, 
are visibly affecting the abundance of birds 
on the Labradorian islets and cliffs. 


‘““Twenty years ago, the business was at its 
height, and a schooner would load a cargo of 
sixty-five barrels of eggs, and take them to the 
States, or up the St. Lawrence River to Quebec 
or Montreal. Of late years they would give half 
of what they found to the settlers on the coast 
as hush-money. When collecting the eggs, they 
would make ‘caches’ of them, covering the 
heaps with moss; and if they were on the 
point of being caught, they would smash the 
whole cargo of eggs rather than be seized with 
them. Many are the adventures which the 
eggers have passed through, and the stories 
told of them rival the tales of smugglers and 
privateersmen on more favoured shores. They 
still collect and wantonly destroy the eggs of 
murres ” (p. 105). 

In all, Dr. Joel Allen notes 209 species 
of birds as natives of or visitors to the 
coast. Of these, however, Camptolaimus 
labradorius—a duck—is now supposed to be 
extinct. The mammals number forty-three. 
But this list does not seem to have been 
drawn up with such care as the others. 
For example, after enumerating Phoca 
fetida, it is added ‘‘of the Phoca hispida 
(Erxl.) no information could be obtained” 
(p. 444). This is extremely likely, since it 
happens that the one species is a synonym 
of the other, though 2. hispida was first 
described by Schreber, not by Erxleben. 
Littorina rudis and littoralis are described as 
‘abounding at the water edge at Greenland” 
(p. 126). This information, which must be 





second-hand—as Dr. Packard has not visited 
the country mentioned—may be true of some 
portions of the extreme southern coast, 
though the reviewer cannot confirm it from 
his own experience of the north. In truth, 
the shore there, being so scraped by ice, 
seldom admits of anything growing in very 
shallow water. Nor is the statement that 
in Greenland ‘‘the water becomes open in 
April” (p. 201) owing to the influence of a 
branch of the Gulf Stream, true of the coast 
at large. The so-called branch of the Gulf 
Stream, which extends only a little way up 
the eastern side of Davis Strait, is really an 
indraught from the Atlantic, though as 
tropical fruits, &c., have been found as far 
north as Holsteensborg, part of thisindraught 
is composed of the Gulf Stream or what 
passes as such. Dr. Packard discusses the 
Iabrador and Greenland Flora. But here 
again he is ignorant of the latest views on the 
subject. Hence while he takes, we believe, a 
just view of the origin of Greenland vegeta- 
tion, his reliance on the classic though now 
somewhat obsolete memoir of Sir Joseph 
Hooker—rather than on Lange and War- 
miug’s later investigations —renders his 
remarks of comparatively little value. The 
same may be said regarding his discussion 
of the Arctic raised beaches, his only 
knowledge of which is drawn from the 
inaccurate account of Kane. Finally, we 
have an attempt at a Bibliography of 
Labrador, which (apart from repetitions) is 
so imperfect that any good library could 
easily afford materials for doubling the list. 

Altogether, while admitting the mass of 
valuable information which Dr. Packard 
has brought together, and that his book 
must be an indispensable companion to all 
future visitors, we cannot help regretting 
that its distinguished author did not spend 
more pains over it, and that, when he col- 
lected his old papers, he did not regard 
these as simply the bases for an entirely 
fresh examination of the subjects treated of 
in them. As it is, several of these memoirs 
are now almost out of date, while others, in 
spite of some tinkering up, are far from 
adequate résumés of the present state of our 
knowledge ef Labrador. Still, taking the 
volume with all its faults, it is undeniably 
a welcome work. 

Roserr Brown. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW VARIETY OF THE SOUTHERN MAURYA 
ALPHABET. 
Vienna: May 1, 1892. 

During some excavations which Mr. Rea, 
Archaeological Surveyor to the Madras 
Government, lately undertook in the already 
despoiled Stipa of Bhatéiprolu in the Kistna 
District, he has had the good fortune to dis- 
cover some relic caskets,* which bear nine votive 
inscriptions. Impressions of the latter were 
sent to me by Dr. Burgess; and, after a pro- 
longed study, I have succeeded in making out 
their contents, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that these documents are written in 
a new variety of the Southern Maurya or Lit 
alphabet, the characteristics of which may be 
briefly stated as follows. 





* Described by Dr. J. Burgess in the Acaprmy 


of last week (p. 497). 





(1) Twenty-three letters of the Bhaftiprolu 
inscriptions—viz., the initial vowels a, @, wu, 0, 
and the consonants /:, kh, chh, i, t, th, n, t, th, 
dh, n, p, ph, b, y, r, v, 8 and h—agree exactl 
with those ordinarily used in the Edicts of 
Asoka. The letter g has both the ordinary 
angular Maurya and the rare one with the 
rounded top, which occurs a few times in 
Asoka’s inscriptions —e.q.,in magesu (Pillar Edict, 
vii. 2, 2)—but is used invariably in the later 
inscriptions. The unaspirated pslatal tenuis 
ch has a tail, the vertical stroke being continued 
beneath the semicircle. The unaspirated lin- 
gual media, d, shows strokes slanting somewhat 
more strongly than in the abnormal da in 
aumbavadikad (Queen’s Edict, Allahabad, 1. 3). 
The corresponding dental d exactly resembles 
the Maurya letter, but is turned round, the 
opening of the curve facing towards the right, 
as in the Devanagari da. 

(2) Five letters are entirely abnormal: 
(a) Gh is expressed by the sign for yg, with a 
small curve attached to the right side, which 
denotes the aspiration, the letter being formed 
according to the same principle as the Maurya 
chha from cha, dha from da, and pha from pa. 
It occurs only in personal names—e.g., Satugho, 
ie., Satrughna, Vaghavd, ice., Vyighrapdd.  (b) 
7 has the angular form, which occasionally 
—e.g., Girnar Rock Edicts ix. 1, in the word 
rdja—is used by Asoka’s scribes, and regularly 
in all later inscriptions, without the central 
horizontal bar. It therefore consists of a 
vertical stroke, with horizontal bars at the 
upper and lower ends. It occurs repeatedly in 
the word majisa or majusan, in Sanskrit 
mainjisha, ® box or casket. (c) M is turned 
topsy-turvy, the circle standing above, and the 
two strokes, forming an open angle, below. 
It occurs in the last-mentioned word, and in 
well-known names like Méha, ie., Mdyha, 
Samano, ice., Sramana. (d) L differs from the 
Maurya sign by the omission of the small 
horizontal bar to the left of the curve, and by 
the addition of a long slanting line, attached 
at an acute angle to the right of the vertical 
stroke. It thus somewhat resembles the Greek 
Lambda of the ancient Papyri. It occurs only 
in names—e.g., Odalo, Kelo, i.e., Kaila, Pigalo, 
ie., Pingala. (e) The lingual sibilant sh is a 
development of the form in the Kalsi version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts. The whole letter has 
been turned round, and the upper curve has 
been converted into a cross-bar. It thus looks 
exactly like the ‘ra of the later inscriptions. 
It occurs in feshamn, the Pali genitive of the 
pronoun fad, in the termination of the genitive 
singular of vowel-stems—c.y., in Kurasha, from 
Kuro, Sivasha from Sivo—in the word shamuyo, 
i.e., semudya, a small box, and in names like 
Samanaddsho, i.e., Sramanaddsa, 

3. There is further the lingual /, which does 
not occur in Asoka’s inscriptions. Its form 
resembles a Maurya pa, with a horizontal bar 
attached in the middle to the right of the 
vertical stroke; and it may be compared to the 
sha of the later inscriptions. It occurs in the 
word pidl-ugashamugai, i.e, sphatikasamudga, 
a casket made of crystal. The initial vowels, 
i, 7, @,e, and the consonants jh, dh, and é. do 
not occur. 2h may occur in two doubtful 
names, where I have noticed a sign resembling 
the Maurya bia, but turned the other way. 

4. The notation of the medial and fina 
vowels presents two remarkable peculiarities : 
(a) The short a is invariably marked by the 
horizontal stroke, which denotes long d@ in the 
Maurya alphabet, except when an Anusvira 
follows ; and the position of this stroke is much 
the same as that of the d-stroke in the Maurya 
alphabet, /.¢., it is usually attached to the top 
of the consonant, but to the middle of the 
vertical of n and of 7. Hence the ja of the 
Bhattiprolu alphabet is exactly like the angular 
form of the letter in Asoka’s Edicts. The 
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omission of the stroke before an Anusvira is 
probably due to the fact that the rative lists of 
mitrikds, or radical letters, invariably note the 
Anusvara by am. Hence the Anusvira came to 
be considered as equivalent to this syllable. 
(b) The long @ is marked by a horizontal stroke 
and a short vertical one hanging down from its 
end. Thus we have Arahadindnan. In other 
respects, the notation of the medial and 
final vowels agrees mainly with that used 
in Asoka’s inscriptions. The o is, however, 
more commonly expressed by a bar, projecting 
to the right and to the left of the top of the 
consonant than by two separate strokes. The 
former notation occurs in Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, sometimes, e.g., in nigohdni (Pillar 
Edict vii. 2. 2), but rarely. In the syllables 
ni and n7, the vowel is attached to the middle 
of the vertical stroke, e.g, in Kénitho. 

Tojudge from the general appearance of the 
letters, the Bha/tiprolu inscriptions are probably 
only a few decades later than Asoka’s Edicts. 
If one places the Edicts on one side, and the 
Nfnighat, Hathigumphi, and Bharhut Torana 
inscriptions, which all belong to the middle of 
the second century B.c., on the other side of 
the Bha/tiprolu inscriptions, one can only come 
to the conclusion that the latter hold an inter- 
mediate position between the two sets, but are 
much more closely allied to the documents of 
the third century B.c. than to those of the 
second. On this evidence, which, as every 
epigraphist knows, may mislead under certain 
conditions, but which, though not absolutely 
safe, is for the present alone available, the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions cannot be placed later 
than 200 B.c., aud may even be a little older. 
If this estimate is correct, their characters 
prove (what, indeed, is also made probable by 
facts connected with Asoka’s Edicts) that 
during the third century B.c, several well- 
marked varieties of the Southern Maurya 
alphabet existed. For they contain a perfectly 
worked out system, which cannot have sprung 
up in a short time, but must have had a long 
history. 

The importance of this result lies herein, 
that it removes one of the favourite arguments 
of those scholars who believe the introduction 
of writing into India to have taken place during 
the rule of the Maurya dynasty, or shortly 
before its beginning. It has been stated re- 
peatedly that one of the facts, proving the 
Asoka Edicts to belong to the first attempts of 
the Hindus in the art of writing, is the absence 
of local varieties among the letters of versions 
incised at places between which lie distances of 
more than a thousand miles. This argument is 
based, as I have pointed out more than once, 
on imperfect observation; and it may be met 
also by the obvious objection, that Asoka’s 
Edicts were all issued from the same office, 
and that the importance naturally attributed 
to the writing of the royal clerks at Pataliputra 
might be expected to influence the copyists in 
the provinces, and to induce them to imitate 
as closely as possible the shape of the letters 
used at headquarters. Nevertheless, if the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions now show a system of 
writing which in some respects is radically 
different, and which may be reasonably sup- 
posed to be coeval with that in Asoka’s Edicts, 
they furnish a very great help to those who, 
like myself, believe the art of writing to have 
been practised in India for centuries before the 
accession of Chandragupta to the throne of 
Pataliputra. 

This is, so far as T can judge at present, the 
chief value of the new alphabet. I do not 
think that it teaches us much regarding the 
early history of the Southern Maurya 


characters, and the manner in which they were 
derived from their Semitic prototypes. There 
is only one form among the anomalous letters 
which, it seems to me, is in all probability 





more ancient than the corresponding Maurya 
character. This is the m, whose shape comes so 
close to the full form of the Kharoshéri (vulgo 
Bactrian Pali) ma—which consists of a semi- 
circle with two short strokes, forming a right 
angle, attached to its lower left side—that I am 
inclined to assume the evidently allied Southern 
ma to have consisted originally of a semicircle 
or circle with two strokes below. Hence the 
Maurya form would be the later one, obtained 
by turning the older one topsy-turvy. The 
case of yh, as stated above, which has been 
formed by the extension of the principle under- 
lying the formation of chha, dha and pha, is 
more doubtful. For, the Southern Maurya 
gha looks, prima facie, like an independent 
character. Still, there is just a possibility that 
it may have been derived from an inverted 
ga with a round top, to which a curve was 
attached in order to denote the aspirations. 
And in favour of this view it may be urged 
that the Kharoshiri gia has been derived by a 
similar contrivance from ga. Regarding the 
new /, I do not dare to offer any opinion. 

But the remaining anomalies appear to be 
developments of the corresponding Maurya 
forms. The j with horizontal bars is to all 
appearance the offspring of the angular form 
with three bars; and the central bar has only 
been removed in the syllables ju, j#, je, and’ 
so forth, in order to obtain a convenient 
means of marking the short a of ja. For, the 
Southern Maurya jha, which has been derived 
from animperfectly formed or perhaps a very 
ancient ju, by the addition of a short upward 
stroke denoting the aspiration, shows that the 
central bar is ‘an essential part of the latter. 
Again, the lingual sibilant sh is in all proba- 
bility a cursive form, derived from the clumsy 
character which is used in the Kalsi version of 
the Rock Edicts. Finally, the most curious 
feature of this alphabet, the marking of the 
short a, seems to me, because it complicates 
matters, less ancient than the omission of this 
vowel. The Semitic original, from which the 
Southern Maurya alphabet was derived, had in 
all probability no signs for medial and final 
vowels. Hence, if we find in India one system 
of notation with five or, including the diph- 
thongs e and 0, with seven vowel signs and 
another with eight, the natural conclusion is 
that the second is the later one. This is all that 
I can offer at present in explanation of the 
origin of the very remarkable anomalies of the 
Bhaitiprolu alphabet. I must, however, call 
attention to one other curious point: the fact 
that, so far as I know, not one of these anomalies 
has left any trace in the later Indian alphabets, 
the sigus of which are all derived from the 
Southern Maurya characters. 

The language of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions 
is a Prakrit dialect, closely allied to the literary 
Pali. As regards their ccntents, the two 
longest, Nos. 3 and 8, which are incised on 
the circular lids or topstones of two relic 
caskets (Mr. Rea’s second and third caskets), 
consist of strings of names. No. 3 enumerates 
the members of a gothi, i.e., goshthi, probably 
a committee or Patch, and No. 8 certain 
negamd, i.e., naigamah, members of a guild. 
The remaining inscriptions record the names of 
the donors of the caskets, and, it would seem, of 
the artists who made them. I transcribe the 
three most interesting ones as specimens :— 


No. 1, incised on the lower stone of the 
first casket. 


Kurapituno cha Kuramd{t}u cha Kurasha cha 
Siva[sha] cha majisai-panati phdligashamugan 
cha Budhasarirvinan nikhetu cq Banavaputasha 
shapitukasha majusa [||]. 

** By the father of Kura, by the mother of Kura, 
by Kura and by Siva (Sta, has been defrayed the 
expense of) the preparation of a casket and a box 








of crystal in order to deposit some relics of Budha 








(Buddha). By Kura the son of Banava, associated 
with his father (has been given) an (cther ?)casket.’’ 

No. 6, incised on the lower stone of the 

second casket. 
Shaga[th]inigamaputdnan rdjapdmukhd{nan] Sha- 
i-sha puto Khubivako raja Shihagothiyd pdmukho 
teshaiir aiinai maj[é)|s[air] phdbigashamugo cha 
pdsdnashamugo cha. 

‘* By the sons of the Shagathi nigama (guild or 
town) chief among whom is the king — king 
Khubiraka (Iuberaka) the son of Shaei, is the chief 
of the Shiba (Simha) gothi—by these (has been 
given) another casket, a box of crystal and a box 
of stone.”’ 


No. 9, incised on the lower stone of the third 
casket. 


Arahadininai gothiyd majisa cha sha[m]ugo cha [ | ] 
tina kama yena Kubirako rdjé ail ki ‘4 i 

‘By the gothi of the venerable Arahadina 
(Arhaddatta, has been given) a casket and a box. 
The work (is) by him, by whom king Kubiraka 
(Auberaka) caused the carving to be done.”’ 

In conclusion, I must offer to Mr. Rea my 
best congratulations on the important discovery 
which he has made, and express the hope that 
future operations, which he may undertake in 
the same district, will furnish further specimens 
of this interesting new variety of the Southern 
Maurya alphabet, which we owe to his 
exertions. G. BUHLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Albert medal of the Society of Arts for 
the present year has been awarded to Mr. 
Edison, in consideration of the distinguished 
services rendered by him to the progress of 
electric lighting, telegraphy, and the telephone. 


Ar the Royal Institution, on Friday next, 
June 3, Mr. Ludwig Mond will give a dis- 
course upon ‘ Metallic Carbonylls,” with 
which his name is associated in practical 
chemistry. The discourse on the following 
Friday, the last of the season, will be upon 
‘*The Magnetic Properties of Liquid Oxygen,” 
by Prof. Dewar, who has been conducting 
researches on this subject in the laboratory of 
the Institution. 


Tue meeting of the Geologists’ Association 
on Friday next, June 3, will be held in the 
botanical theatre at University College, Gower- 
street, when Mr. F. W. Rudler, a former 
president, will deliver a lecture on ‘The 
Fathers of British Geology,” illustrated by the 
oxy-hydrogen lantern. The Whitsuntide ex- 
cursion of the Association will be to Notting- 
ham, under the direction of Prof. J. F. Blake 
(the president) and Lieut. G. Elmsley Cooke. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE May number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is perhaps less interesting than 
usual, Mr. G. Dunn returns to the question 
of the nasal sonant, supporting Brugmann’s 
theory ; Messrs. F. W. Thomas and H. D. 
Darbishire continue the discussion on the 
forms of the negative ne; and no less than 
three contributors are roused to criticise Mr. 
Bayfield’s recent article on conditional sen- 
tences. Mr. Robinson Ellis prints a full 
collation of the readings of the Corsini MS. of 
the “‘ Culex,” to the importance of which he 
first drew attention in 1887; and Mr. E. C. 
Marchant gives the results of his examination 
of the MS. of Thucydides in the British Museum 
known as M., dealing with Book VII., where 
his estimate of its value is not high. Among 
tle reviews, we can only mention those by 
Prof. Tyrrell of Sellar’s ‘‘Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets,” and by Prof. Michaelis of the 
new edition of Murray’s “History of Greek 
Sculpture.” 
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MEETINGS OF SO TIES. press, were exhibited, which, by their great variety | fore that ‘‘in Egypt, a fascinating element of 
oe and typographical finish, testified to a large | her art is to be found in the long awe of bas- 


AnturopoLocicaL Instrrute.—( Tuesday, May 10.) 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, president, in the chair.—Mrs. 
Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird) read a paper on 
** The Ainos of Japan,’’ among whom she had spent 
some time in a village near Volcano Bay. It is 
doubtful whether the Ainos were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan: they say themselves that 
they conquered and exterminated an earlier race 
who dwelt in caves. The men are strongly built 
and muscular, and their stature varies from about 
5 ft. 4in. to 5ft. 6in. The extreme hairiness 
ascribed to the Ainos applies only to the mountain 
tribes, and to the men only amongst them, the 
women, and the men of the coast tribes, not being 
more hairy than many people of other races. The 
houses are rectangular and built of wood; they are 
all constructed on the same plan, and have a large 
window at the east end opposite the door, and two 
smaller ones in the south side, below which is the 
shelf on which the boys of the family sleep: the 
girls occupy a similar shelf on the north side of the 
room, and during the night the sleeping places are 
screened off by mats. ‘The women are remarkable 
for their modesty, and the men are exceedingly 
gentle, obliging, and hospitable. They are a 
religious people, and offer copious libations of saki 
on the slightest provocation. The race is dying 
out, and will no doubt become quite extinct in the 
course of a few generations. 
PurtoLocicaL Socrery.—(Anniversary Meeting, 
Friday, May 13.) 

H. Braviry, Esq., president, in the chair.—Prof. 
A. S. Napier was elected president for the coming 
year, and Mr. H. Bradley was elected vive- 
president.—Mr. G. A. Schrumpf read a paper on 
‘**The Place and Importance of Armenian in Com- 
parative Philology.”” The subject was divided 
into three sections. In the first, the Armenian 
dialects and their literature, Mr. Schrumpf 
described the Krapar or old literary language, and 
the two modern literary dialects, the western and 
the eastern. He then proceeded to deal with those 
of the popular diaiects which have been studied 
hitherto—viz., the dialects of Van, Tiflis, Agoulis, 
Karabagh, Nakhitchevan on the Lon, Achalzik, 
Zeythoun, and Poland. He expressed the hope 
that the investigation of the folk-lore of Armenia 
would bring to light some buried epic, and alluded 
to the recent discovery of the heroic tales, David 
of Sassoun and David Mher, impersonating, accord- 
ing to a critic, beneficial in contrast with 
destructive strength. The second section was 
devoted to the grammatical structure of the 
language in its various Cialectal forms, illustrated 
for the occasion by printed copies of a trans- 
literated version of the Parable of the Sower in the 
ancient Krapar, and in the two modern literary 
dialects, western and eastern. The lecturer like- 
wise distributed papers exhibiting the declension 
of nouns and pronouns, and the conjugation of 
verbs in the three dialects, thus facilitating the com- 
prehension of the philological remarks connected 
with these points. In the third section Mr. 
Schrumpf showed how the now prevailing opinion 
gradually gained ground, that Armenian is a 
member of the Indo-European family of languages ; 
and how, thanks to Prof. Hiibschmann, it was 
ascertained, furthermore, that it constitutes quite 
an independent group of dialects within that 
family, being distinct from Indic and Eranic, and 
exhibiting the chief European characteristics. It 
shares some of the peculiarities of Eranic and 
Slavo-Lithuanian, and thus bridges over the gap 
between the Asiatic and the European branches 
of the Aryan tongues. Mr. Schrumpf read 
letters from some of the leading Armenists of the 
present day in confirmation of this theory. Dr. 
Friedrich Miller, of Vienna, is inclined to assign 
Armenian to the Thracian group; while Prof. 
Sophus Bugge, of Christiania, even connects it 
with Etruscan, and thus explains many Etruscan 
words, v.g., theirnational name Rasenna, through the 
Armenian arajin, “‘ first,’’ thus suggesting that the 
Etruscans called themselves so in opposition to the 
Italian populations subjected to their sway, in 
inuch the same way as the Armenians called them- 
telves hayk (Sanskrit pati)—i c., ‘ lords.’’—At the 
conclusion, a number of specimens of printing 
type, caligraphy, and the Armenian periodical 





amount of mental activity among the Armenians. 
—Prof. Minas Tcheraz, the newly appointed 
professor of Armenian at King’s College, was 
invited by the president to comment on the lecture, 
and congratulated Mr. Schrumpf on being the only 
European Armenist who had studied not only the 
old literary language, but also its modern 
descendents, both in their eastern and western 
forms, together with a number of purely popular 
dialects. 


FINE ART. 


Handbook of Greek Archaeology: Vases, 
Bronzes, Gems, Sculpture, Terra-cottas, 
Mural Paintings, Architecture, &c. By 
A. 8. Murray. “With numerous Illustra- 
tions. (John Murray.) 


Tus book, the author tells us, came out of 
a course of lectures delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1887. In preparing them for publication, 
they have so far grown in his hands that he 
has ventured to issue them as a systematic 
introduction to the whole subject. He has 
done well not to obliterate all traces of their 
origin. The spoken lecture admits of an 
occasional playfulness, and demands always 
a lucid vigour of style, which are excellent 
qualities in a text-book. More difficulty in 
adapting the lectures to their new purpose 
has occurred in the matter of scale. Mr. 
Murray apologises for treating painting 
at considerable length, and for omitting 
coins altogether. Architecture, too, is rele- 
gated to a short chapter at the end—a place 
hardly worthy of its central importance 
and monumental grandeur. 

Yet when we have said this, it remains 

that the volume before us is the best manual 
of the subject that has yet appeared. In- 
deed, it is wonderfully complete in its 
treatment. Pottery, bronzes, gems, reliefs, 
statuary, terra-cottas, painting, and archi- 
tecture are all passed under review, in a 
way which more than fulfils the aim 
announced in the preface, viz. : 
‘* To construct a handbook of Greek archaeology 
in reliance on we'l-discussed and generally 
accepted truths, leaving aside the accumulation 
of details, and maintaining a constant endeavour 
to state as broadly as was in my power what 
experience has taught me to be the leading 
features of the subject’ (p. iv.). 


No fact of importance seems omitted. Yet 
the most striking feature of the volume is 
not the great amount of information it con- 
tains, but rather the fresh and suggestive 
criticisms which occur on every page. 

Here are some samples taken at random : 


“‘The maeander or key pattern . . . was 
evolved in the technical processes of weaving 
or embroidery,” and ‘‘ possesses the quality of 
being effective in whatever position it may be 
placed,” &c. (pp. 32-3.) ‘In gem-engraving, 
as in sculpture, no lines tell with effect but 
those which are clear, strong, and well defined ; 
hence the love of animal and human forms, 
which have been moulded on the principle of 
resistance, not as in plant-life, where the 
principle of yielding plays so important a part ” 
(p. 40.) ‘* Any day may be seen how in Egypt 
the exceeding brightness of the sunlight, and 
the absence of what artists call atmosphere, 
combine to present any object at which one 
may look in the form of a silhouette with its 
outlines strongly marked, but with no sufficient 
indication of the details.” No wonder there- 





relief” (p. 174.) 


The author has always something new to 
tell us. Thus, the restoration of the hand 
of the Olympian Hermes, as holding a bunch 
of grapes to the infant deity on his other 
arm, is not only justified by the well-known 
Pompeian wall-painting, but also by mention 
of ‘‘two terra-cottas in the British Museum ” 
(p. 280). He is fond of stimulating the 
learner to think by asking questions: as, 
why so few incised bronzes are found in 
Greece, and nearly all these at Corinth, and 
why none are earlier than 400 B.c. (p. 118) ; 
why so many incised bronze mirrors come 
from Etruria, and only mirror-cases from 
Greece, and why so many cistae from Pales- 
trina (pp. 119-129); why Etruscan artists 
preferred to give wings to their deities 
(p. 138); why Etruria, unlike Greece, was 
so fond of scarab-gems (p. 148), and so on. 
The technical methods of each art are also 
clearly given. Thus, of Phoenician glass 
(p. 18) we read : 


**On the glass alabasti these patterns have 
been produced by first twining a coloured thread 
of glass round the body of the vase when in a 
fused state, and then with a hook pulling these 
threads downwards at regular intervals. By 
that very simple mechanical process a result of 
admirable beauty is very frequently attained, 
especially when . . . a pressure was employed, 
which produced a ribbed appearance on the 
vase. Across these ribs the variously coloured 
threads of glass sweep with the delicacy and 
beauty of natural forms.” 


Or of the goldsmith’s work (p. 151): 


‘“« The Etruscan goldsmith produces a maeander 
by means of innumerable small globules of gold 
soldered down with infinite pains so as to form 
the pattern. The Greek takes a fine thread of 
gold and produces the pattern in a moment. 
We do not say that the Greeks were not also 
minutely painstaking at an early stage of their 
course; but they found afterwards that it is a 
better principle to spare the labour of your 
hands than the labour of your brains.” 


Mr. Murray has a ready command of 
Greek literature, and he employs it with 
much skill. Witness his reference to the 
poetry of Pindar to illustrate the spirit of 
the black figure vase-painters (p. 88), his 
comparison of Apelles with the Characters 
of Theophrastus (p. 383), or of Euripides 
with the Mausoleum Frieze (p. 225). One 
reference, if I mistake not, has never been 
made before. It is to a passage of 
Pausanias (ix. 40 § 6), which tells how the 
Phocians discovered near Choeroneia the 
“sceptre of Pelops along with much 

old.” The fact is, says Mr. Murray, they 

ad opened some old tumulus containing 
‘‘Mycenaean” remains. Being found on 
the border, the gold ornaments were seized 
by the Phocians, who were the stronger, and 
the sceptre awarded to the Choeroneians. 

A number of interesting points had been 
noted for mention, but the reader must be 
left to find these out for himself. Nor can 
more be said here of the chapter on Paint- 
ing than that it is the best treatment of the 
subject in our language, not only by reason 
of its careful record of facts, but from its 
sympathetic criticism. I hasten to say a 
word on Mr. Murray’s view of the date of 
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away from received opinions, and his views 
will challenge criticism. He is inclined to 
style the pottery and other remains of this art 
* Argive”; but “the distant places at which 
this pottery is being found are very sugges- 





tive of the early stage of colonisation. We | 
might call this ware ‘ Colonial’ in a sense” 
(p. 30). He thinks the antiquity of the | 
Mycenaean remains has been much exag- 
gerated. He distrusts the synchronisms | 
upon which Egyptologists in England and 
elsewhere have laid so much stress (pp. 13, 
52). He takes care to note the particulars 
in which the Mycenaean art is in contrast, 
rather than agreement, with the art of 
Egypt. The direct influence of Egypt upon 
early Greek art has been rated, he thinks, 
too highly. The influence was more from 
Assyria, and from Asia Minor. Ile doubts 
whether Phoenician trade with Greece, in 
metal vases and such like wares, began 
much before the eighth century (p. 25). 
He insists upon working steadily back from 
the earliest historic times to the prehistoric, 
to see how far back we can trace the 
dateable monuments of Greek skill. Te 
arrives thus at the eighth century as the 
highest point to which the stream of tradi- 
tion can be ascended. Again and again, 
with almost humorous iteration, he returns 
to this point, building up inductively a 
fortress of evidence which seems to challenge 
attack. Thus, to the seventh century belongs 


the Polledrara tomb (p. 15), and the 
Cameiros pyris (p. 13), and the later 
Etruscan bucchero ware (p. 16). Phoenician 


glass of tho Mycenaean time, found at 
lalysos, is imitated in pottery from Bin 
Tepe, which dates from the early Lydian 
kings, circa u.c, 700 (p. 19) He questions 
our right to disconnect the ‘* beehive’ tombs 
from the ‘‘ shaft-tombs,” and compares both 
with the tomb of Alyattes (p. 53). A 
Mycenaean sphinx from Ialysos ‘answers 
very well in form to the sphinxes on painted 
vases of the end of the seventh century ” 
(p. 22). If rosettes are not a common 
ornament on Mycenaean pottery, they occur 
commonly as glass ornaments for robes in 
Mycenaean tombs (p. 26). An ivory statuette 
from Ialysos (p. 30), though Mycenaean, re- 
sembles the Bronchidae statues of 660 b.c.; and 
one of Mr. VPetrie’s vase-fragments, which 
he calls Aegean, and dates over a millenium 
n.c., exhibits a pattern common on black- 
figured vases of the sixth century b.c. (p. 30). 
The evidence of the early ‘‘island” gems 
poiuts also the same way; they cannot be 
dissociated from Mycenaean art, and they 
must have immediately preceded the striking 
of coins (pp. 40-45). The paintings found 
at Mycenae and Tiryns are indeed ‘“‘ beyond 
a doubt older than the seventh century B.c.” 
(p. 352); but the occurrence of a camel in 
one of the frescoes points rather to Phoenicia 
and Assyria than to Egypt (p. 354); and 
probably “‘ the immediate sources of inspira- 
tion for the oldest painting in stucco in 
Greece had been the early settlers on the 
coast of Asia Minor” (p. 355)—vi.e., the 
frescoes belong to the “Colonial” period. 
Similarly between the Tiryns bull and the 
Clazomenian sarcophagi “the distance of 
time can hardly have been very great when 





so conventional a manner of rendering 


colours is the same in both” (p. 357). 
Though he assigns a rather later date to 
the Homeric poems than some might do 
(pp. 25, 259), yet he argues that the 
Mycenaean culture is later still : 


‘Homer knew nothing of the way to build 
massive walls or vaulted tombs, he had appar- 
ently never heard of an engraved gem or of 
sculpture in marble, and, though he was 
acquainted with the movement of the potter’s 
wheel, it is not to be gathered from that fact 
that painted vases existed in his time and to 
his knowledge” (p. 23). 

More than all, the author urges that the 
Mycenaean vases are later in style than the 
geometric, as the painter shows no horror 
racui (p. 30). At the same time he acutely 
remarks that peculiarities of style may be 
developed, and older styles may linger later 
in date, in regions more remote (pp. 9, 28). 
He urges that the history of vase-painting 
—itself an invention peculiar to Greece— 
was one continuous evolution (pp. 25 foll.). 

The effect of the writer’s arguments is 
somewhat weakened by being scattered up 
and down a Handbook. They comprise 
sO many ingenious observations that they 
deserve to be marshalled in due order in a 
separate essay, in which the arguments of 
the other side (which space excludes from 
the Handbook) might have been examined 
in their turn. Mr. Murray inclines to con- 
nect the art of Mycenae with the age of the 
Tyrants (pp. 57, 352). His view shall be 
given in his own words : 

‘“* We speak of Oriental influence in Greece as 
if it had been quite casual—had come un- 
solicited. We forget that from the ninth to 
the sixth centuries B.c., Greece was largely 
under the rule of men of great energy and 
talent for government, whom it was usual to 
style tyrants, and of whem one at least, 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, is known to 
have taken as his model an Oriental despot, 
with armies of workmen, whom he kept 
employed in colossal undertakings, such as 
piercing a tunnel through a hill.” 

Then, after connecting the Lion-gate of 
Mycenae and the Mycenaean gems with the 
same period, he proceeds : 

** Ts it possible, then, that the colossal walls of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, the huge vaulted tombs of 
Mycenae, Orchomenos, and elsewhere, were 
the work of the tyrants of which we read so 
much and know so little? If it were so, we 
should be able to follow the stream of Greek 
art backward without interruption to a power- 
ful source in an age of great popular activity ” 
(p. 178). 

A word must be said of the illustrations. 
They are numerous and well chosen, and 
mostly quite new. They are of various 
kinds: we have woodcuts, plain and 
coloured, ‘‘ process’ blocks, and autotypes. 
One or two are rather coarse in quality 
(e.g., figs. 69, 73, 83); but the rest are 
admirable: notably, the lovely incised 
bronze on p. 124, the cameo of Julia and 
Livia which forms the frontispiece, the 
cameo of Julia alone on p. 160, the Hermes 
of Olympia (pl. xviii.), and the “ Theseus” 
and ‘‘ Fates” of the Parthenon (plates xvi.- 
xvii.). In the last two the degree and 
incidence of the light have been carefully 
studied, so as to contrast the sunshine 
dawning upon the nude Theseus with the 
cold shimmer of the moonlight upon the 





draped female group. On these figures 
some striking criticisms will be found on 
pp. 269-273. E. L. Hrioxs. 








THE RICHARD FISHER PRINT SALE. 


MonpayY, which was the first day of the Fisher 
Print Sale—of the later days of which we shall 
speak next week—was devoted principally to 
the dispersion of works by the Geman Little 
Masters, the study of whose work in England 
—not even yet by any means so extensive as it 
should be—is due in considerable measure to 
the publication of Mr. W. B. Scott’s volume in 
which their characteristics are fairly marked, 
and to the existence of the Rev. W. J. Loftie’s 
charming little catalogue of one of their num- 
ber—and of one of the most prolific of them— 
Hans Sebald Beham. Aldegrevers, Altdorfers, 
and works by both of the Behams (though 
Bartel was less adequately represented than 
Sebald) were present at the sale on Monday ; 
and though the ay of their prints would 
not seem to be high, in the sense that the pur- 
chase of a few of them does not represent any 
considerable outlay, it was yet considered that 
their value showed no sign of diminishing. The 
person unfamiliar with their work must be 
asked to remember that it is generally of 
excessively small scale—hardly larger than the 
impressions from niel/i—and again, that much 
of the best of it deals with ornament rather 
than with dramatic subject ; and ornament, be it 
remembered, is a branch of art which cannot 
appeal to the many. On Monday, an impres- 
sion of the ‘‘ Lucretia” of Bartel] Beham sold 
for £4, and an obviously weak impression of 
the beautiful composition and rare print known 
as ‘Fight of Naked Men” for £2 10s. By 
Bartel Beham likewise ‘‘The Fight for the 
Standard” fetched £4, and the lovely and 
spirited ‘‘ Vignette with Four Cupids ” £4 4s., 
Messrs. Deprez and Gutekunst having, we 
believe, acquired it on behalf of the British 
Museum. ‘The greatest price fetched by any 
German Little Master was £17 10s., which was 
paid by Mr. Noseda for the extraordinarily 
rare ‘‘ Madonna with the Sleeping Child ’— 
Hans Sebald Beham’s—which Mr. Loftie, in 
his Catalogue, described from this very 
impression, which Mr. Richard Fisher had 
long cherished. A few other examples of 
Sebald Beham we will now mention. Deprez 
and Gutekunst were the purchasers, for £5 103., 
of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child with the Parrot ”; 
and Mr. Davidson, for £7 15s., of the ‘‘ Labours 
of Hercules.” The first state of ‘‘ Good For- 
tune” fell to Messrs. Deprez and Gutekunst’s 
bid of £3. ‘ Death Surprising a Woman in her 
Sleep” fetched £3 12s. ; a fine impression of 
“‘The Buffoon and Two Couples,” £5; anda 
charming impression of the ‘‘ Ornament with a 
Cuirass and two Cupids,” £3 10s. Apart from 
the work of the German Little Masters, there 
were two or three very notable examples of 
Jacopo Barbarj, the Master of the uceus. 
His noble ‘‘ Mars and Venus ”—an impression 
from the De Vries and Hawkins collections— 
sold for no less than £76, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Next week there will be on view, at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile-row, 4 
choice collection of pictures by masters of the 
Netherlandish and allied schools of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, 


WE may also mention that an exhibition of 
about 300 drawings by the late Louisa Mar- 
chioness of Waterford will be open during the 
whole of next week, during the afternoon, at 
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8, Carlton-house-terrace. This lady’s work 
has received the highest praise, for its artistic 
feeling and lovely colour, not only from Mr. 
Ruskin but also from our foremost professional 
artists. 


THERE is just now to be seen, in the gallery 
of Messrs. Vincent Robinson & Co., in Wigmore- 
street, a collection of Persian carpets and rugs, 
which, apart from their intrinsic beauty, supply 
a history of the art of carpet-weaving in 
Persia from the sixteenth century downwards. 
The chief attraction is a carpet of unusual 
dimensions, and in perfect preservation, which 
shows by an inscription that it was made for 
the mosque at Ardebil in 1535 a.D. By way 
of introduction to the catalogue, a paper—mis- 
named a monograph—has been printed, which 
Mr. E. Stebbing read before the Art Workers’ 
Guild last December. 


Two representations of Tableaux Vivants, in 
aid of the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
were given last Thursday and Friday at Queen’s 
Gate Hall. The tableaux were appropriately 
designed to illustrate, by means of a series of 
historical scenes, the progress of ornamental 
needlework from the eighth. century B.c. down 
to the present period. The Countess of Cotten- 
ham and Mrs. Tyssen Amherst arranged the 
various pictures ; they were exceedingly happy 
in some of the subjects selected, and the whole 
series certainly formed a very comprehensive 
survey. The grouping was undertaken by the 
portrait-painter, Herr Herman Schmischen, 
who also assisted Lady William Cecil in design- 
ing the dresses—a work which, though by no 
means easy, was most conscientiously carried 
out with regard to the different epochs repre- 
sented. A realistic touch of local colour was 
given to each picture by the simple yet effective 
scenery painted by the Misses Tyssen Amherst. 


M. Satomon Rervacn has reprinted from 
the Revue Archéoloyique (Paris: Leroux) his 
“Chronique d’Orient” for 1890, being the 
twenty-fourth of these invaluable summaries of 
the results of archaeological research in Greece 
and the Levant. All the former vunes have 
been collected into a volume, which was 
reviewed in the ACADEMY of November 14, 1891. 
At one time he had thought of discontinuing 
his enterprise, in favour of the French School 
at Athens ; but we are not surprised to find that 
he has decided to preserve his critical independ- 
ence, which is specially noticeable in his 
comments upon English and German books. 
While the bulk of the work is, of course, con- 
cerned with Greece proper, the survey also 
extends over Egypt, Palestine, and the Hittite 
question. 

THE STAGE. 

MR. HENDERSON’S ‘' AGATHA,.” 
THE matince given on Tuesday, as the first 
of a series of the same play at the Criterion, 
stands out most clearly, not only from the 
performance of the dilettante who by hook 
or by crook has gained audience for his 
production, and from that of the faddist 
who comes in upon the crest of some 
obscure and puny ripple of what is called 
by its admirers ‘modern thought,” but, 
almost as distinctly, from that of the ac- 
cepted playwright whose work is on con- 
ventional lines and whose preoccupation it 
is to consider the requirements of the 
manager who commissions his piece, and 
the players who play in it, and the varied 
tastes of Bohemian and bourgeois who fre- 
quent the entertainment. Mr. Henderson 
is a writer who has won his spurs on better 





ground than the theatre; for, in the work 
on which the present drama is founded, 
while he grappled with the artistic difficul- 
ties of narrative fiction, he had, at the same 
time, the artistic advantage of expressing 
himself in a field in which, for the mere 
mechanical needs of a playhouse, expres- 
sion is never fettered nor thought warped. 
From the novelist perhaps—though not 
necessarily in the adaptation of a novel, 
quite as likely in a work which from the 
beginning is intended for the stage—shall 
we be likely to get the play that, with all 
its technical deficiencies, will appeal the 
most to the serious student of literature, 
who is likely also to be too broad-minded 
an observer of life to put up with the con- 
ventionalism on the one hand, the crudity 
and exaggeration on the other, which are 
wont to appear eminently satisfactory to the 
average visitor in the dress-circle. 

‘** Agatha” cannot pretend to achieve, and 
probably does not aim at, any singular 
novelty of invention. Itcommends itself to 
a healthy taste by its possession of the 
better virtues of truth to human character, 
of literary distinction, of the dexterous 
management of a theme which, if, at this 
late time of day, it were new at all, 
would hardly have a chance of being 
important. The theme chosen is the 


situation that arises when a man, married | 


to a woman who is really devoted to him, is 
found to be under the spell of another 
woman. What shall be done with this 
sufficiently common difficulty ? 


an ugly and degrading jealousy—which 
reduces her at the least to the level of her 
rival, when her rival is of the lowest— or 
by a maintenance of sweetness, charity, and 


justice, whereby the husband may become | 


aware, when this storm is overpast (if 
storm there really be) what is the greatness 
of her claim, and what her intrinsic attrac- 
tiveness? Agatha is of a nature to answer 
that question only in the nobler way. The 
struggle—as she views it—in her husband’s 
mind is a struggle between right and 
wrong. To oppose, to thwart, or to upbraid 
him, would only be to turn that problem of 
the soul into a vulgar contest between one 
woman and another. There in a word is 
the main theme, and there the solution of 
it. It is, of course, enriched with many 
incidents which we do not require to 
narrate. It is made beautiful by pathos. 
And it is relieved by humour. 

In his cast, at the Criterion Theatre, Mr. 
Henderson has been both fortunate and 
wise. The very life of the piece is Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, as one John Dow, an 
American, who can be “ only an American,” 
but who possesses somehow a fund of good 
sense sufficient to equip say half-a-dozen of 
our own ‘‘ hard headed” north countrymen, 
and enough delicacy of feeling to furnish 
forth with refinement a whole effete Italian 
aristocracy. This part, humorous and yet 
serious, amusing and sympathetic, is played 
by Mr. Wyndham with his utmost ec rdiality 
of manner, with all his naturalness, with his 
deepest donhomie, and with every possible 
resource of stage effect which his experience 
puts at his command. The part itself 
reminds one of those which the younger 


Shall it be | 
met on the wife’s part by the exhibition of | 


and greater Dumas, and to some extent 
Emile Augier, and to some extent indeed 
French tradition, have been in the habit of 
introducing to assist in the machinery of 
action, to be an intelligent ‘‘ chorus,” to be 
at the same time a helpful instrument. Mr. 
Wyndham’s is a breezy creation, apt too 
to sustain the play in its most difficult 
moments; and with Mr. Wyndham is 
associated Miss Mary Moore, who plays 
with charm, and with delicate comedy, the 
character of a young Italian girl of excellent 
family, who becomes the betrothed of Mr. 
Dow, of Boston. The mother of this young 
woman, the Comtessa Faviola, is played by 
Miss Rose Leclercq with her customary 
grace and authority: the connexion of this 
Comtessa with the main theme of the piece 
being that she watches, but is powerless 
'to avert, the fascination which Mercede 
|da Vigno exercises over Filippo. Mercede 
‘is played by Miss Olga Nethersole, with 
|touches of nature and of unquestioned 
dramatic power ; and Mr. Henderson, be it 
noted, has not been so unfair to this woman 
_as to deny her such sympathy as may bo 
called forth by the genuineness of her 
devotion to her child. She is, in intention, 
if not in fact, more erring than Filippo: 
she is of a lower nature; but she has yet 
| her human qualities—to the Dalilah of M. 
Feuillet she does not approximate, though 
she is markedly below the erring woman of 
M. Zola’s great Page d’ Amour. 

Filippo himself is played adequately and 
earnestly by Mr. Lewis Waller; and Colonel 
da Vigno—Mercede’s husband, who has 
been saved by Filippo on the batile-field— 
is entrusted to Mr. Herbert Waring, who 
acquits himself by no means ill. A certain 
|Signor Sebasti— Filippo’s secretary, for 
Filippo is a diplomatist by profession—is 
enacted by Mr. Laurence Cautley; and to 
the charming little Miss Minnie Terry, who 
grows apace by-the-by— for she has in- 
creased by ‘‘the altitude of a chopine”’—is 
given the part of Mercede’s only child, the 
boy whom she loves. Our last word is for 
the completely satisfactory exponent of 
Agatha’s graces and refinement, and of her 
moral enlightenment and elevation—Miss 
Winifred Emery. Never has Miss Emery: 
been better or more suitably employed— 
within the limits natural to her talent andi 
her personality—and never has her art more 
admirably seconded those natural gifts which, 
in the representation of a character like 
Agatha’s—a character of being rather than 
of doing—are the foundation of the wholo 
matter. The ‘“ embodiment,” if I may say 
so—for ‘‘ performance ’”’ it hardly seemed— 
was one of very delicate beauty. Mr. 
Henderson’s dignified and interesting and 
sensitively written play will find itself, of 
course, in possession of an honourable 
future. 





Freprerick WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
MASCAGNTS “ L’AMICO FRITZ.’ 


To make a reputation is one thing: to main- 
tain it another. Iluw does Signor Mascagni’s 
second opera compare with his first? That is 





a question which, of course, at once suggests 
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itself, but one to which a direct answer can | and of this a sound and artistic reading was| DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


scarcely be given; for beyond the fact that 
Santuzza and Suzel are both maidens of low 
degree, and in love, there is little in common be- 
tween “ La Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and “‘L’ Amico 
Fritz” : the first was all storm and stress, the 
second is all purity and peace. In opera now- 
adays one looks for some tragic tale, and love 
in a village with a happy dénouement seems a 
trifle tame. The pleasing story of M. M. 
Erckmann-Chatrian does not offer sufficient 
variety of incident, neither are the situations 
sufficiently strong for a three-act opera. Signor 
Mascagni has, however, treated his pastoral 
theme with taste and judgment; and if his 
dramatic power, oneof his strong points, has been 
somewhat fettered, his musical gifts, have dis- 
played themselves more fully. ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz”’ 
is, indeed, full of graceful melody and delicate 
colouring. The music is nearly always appro- 
priate to the situation and the sentiment; but 
still, as in Suzel’s song in the first act, and in 
the duet of the third act, it attracts too much 
attention per se. There is something exceed- 
ingly perplexing about Mascagni: he has felt 
the influence of Wagner sufficiently to aim at 
truthfulness of expression, and to make tone 
and word agree; but the traditions of Italian 
opera have a strong hold on him, and it is 
difticult to say how he will succeed in amal- 
gamating the two. That he has not committed 
himself to the system of representative themes 
shows discretion and, perhaps, strength of 
mind; of late it has grown much in fashion 
among composers of the second rank, and 
they have, in consequence, achieved formality, 
the very thing which Wagner tried to avoid. 
Mascagni seems, indeed, to hold off from the 
system just where its application would have 
proved most appropriate—viz., in the Prelude, 
which is of very light structure. 

In the first act the principal features are 
the ‘‘flower” song of Suzel and the weird 
Gipsy violin solo (played by Mr. Carrodus 
behind the scenes). In the second act the 
‘Cherry Duet” is the grand moment: it has 
been talked about ever since the work was pro- 
duced in Italy, and it certainly deserves its 
reputation ; there is something peculiarly soft 
and southern about the melodies, the effect 
of which is greatly enhanced by delicate 
scoring. The scene which follows between 
Suzel and the Rabbi, when the match-maker 
tests the girl’s feelings towards his friend Fritz, 
is quaint, but coming after the sensation 
number is scarcely able to produce its full « ffect. 
The close, however, when the maiden bursts 
into tears, is highly cffective. In the last 
act there is another duet, and a sclo for 
Fritz, both of dramatic excellence, but the 
uctual close of the opera is not strong. 

The performance was excellent. Mme. Calvé 
impersonated the happy heroine with marked 
success. Signorina Giulia Ravoglia played the 
small role of Beppe with much character, but 
the part itself seems an unnecessary addition to 
the play. Signor de Lucia as Fritz, and M. 
Dufriche as the Rabbi, sang well. The piece 
was carefully mounted. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted. The encores during the evening 
were no doubt pleasing to the vocalists, but if 
Sir Augustus Harris would set his face against 
them, he would render true service to art: the 
interruptions to the piece were quite dis- 
tressing. 

J. S. Surprock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
M. Emite SAvREt, Sainton’s successor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, commenced a series 
of Violin Recitals last Thursday week at St. 
Jen.cs’s Hall. The programme opened with 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. 69, No. 1), 





iven by the concert-giver, suppor b 
ol Cathie, Kreuz, and Whitehouse. uM. 
Sauret displayed his skill in an Ernst Concerto 
and other pieces. Miss E. Florence was the 
vocalist, ant Herr Lutter the pianist. 


The Historical Recital given by J. H. Bona- 
witzat Princes’ Hall last Saturday was altogether 
anew departure. Toillustrate the progress of key- 
board music during four centuries was no easy 
task; and it was perhaps still more difficult for 
Mr. E. F. Jacques to describe that progress, 
and offer comments on the music of the various 
“eogpans but with a few well-chosen words 

e managed to both instruct and_ interest 
his audience. The early organ and harpsi- 
chord periods were successfully compassed, 
making certain allowances for the instru- 
ments on which Mr. Bonawitz played. 
But when the great pianoforte composers came 
under notice, Mr. Jacques talked less, and Mr. 
Bonawitz played more: it became practically 
a pianaforte recital. Mr. Bonawitz need not 
have given the Appassionata of Beethoven ; it 
is played over and over again during the season, 
and a mention of the work would have sufficed 
—at any rate for a London audience. What 
was the Mendelssohn-Liszt transcription which 
concluded the programme intended toillustrate ? 
Surely not the progress of music. M. Bonawitz 
plays the music of Haydn and Mozart with 
taste. 


M. J. Slivinski gave his second Piano- 
forte Recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. The Beethoven C minor variations 
were played in a sound and intelligent manner. 
In a Chopin selection, including the Fantaisie 
in F minor and some short pieces, the tone 
was hard, and the phrasing often jerky. In 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, M. Slivin- 
ski gave several proofs of his strong fingers, 
but the noise was unpleasant; some of the 
variations, especially the minor one before the 
Finale, were, however, admirably rendered. In 
the second part of his programme the composer 
seemed more at home: bravura pieces by 
Rubinstein and Liszt were performed with 
wonderful skill and ¢/un. He also received 
much applause for a graceful ‘ Intermezzo” 
of Paderewski, and Henselt’s ‘‘ Si oiseau 
j'étais.” 

On the same afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Oudin 
gave their second Vocal Recital at Princes’ 
Hall. The programme included two recent 
songs by Grieg, well interpreted by Mrs. 
Oudin; and M. Oudin again won success with 
the same composer’s ‘‘ Ein Schwan,”’ with effec- 
tive songs by Hervey, and especially with 
Shield’s ‘‘ The Thorn.”’ 


Sir Augustus Harris's first Operatic Concert 
took place at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. From a long programme, inter- 
preted by vocalists of well-known name, we 
would single out Mme. Eames’s artistic reading 
of the ‘‘ Voilo Sapete o Mamma,” from the 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ and Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli’s fine rendering of Meyerbeer’s 
*Figlio mio.” Messrs. Dufriche, Montariol, 
and Plangon sang with success, though the 
last-named was notin his best voice. M. Tividar 
Nachez played violin solos. 


The Westminster Orchestral Society gave a 
successful concert on Wednesday evening. A 
Notturno for orchestra, composed by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, was produced. It is 
graceful and flowing both in thematic material 
and treatment, and the scoring is refined. Miss 
Fanny Davies played Schumann's Concertstiick 
in a sympathetic manner. The vocalists were 
Miss Mary Stiven and Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
The former has a contralto voice of excellent 
quality. 











Just published. 
A SHORT and EASY MODERN 


GREEK GRAMMAR, with Grammatical and 
Conversational Exercises, Idiomatic and Pro- 
verbial Phrases, and full Vocabulary. After 
the German of Carl Wied by MARY GARD- 
NER. With aPrefaceby ERNEST GARDNER, 
M.A., Director of the British School at Athens 
Crown 8vo, xx.-140 pp., cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


GERMANIC ORIGINS: a Study 
in Primitive Culture. By FRANCIS B. 
GUMMERE, Ph.D., Professor of English in 
Haverford College. 8vo, 500 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


W. E. HENLEY.—THE SONG of 
the SWORD. 16mo, cloth, 5s. net. 


_ Daily Chronicle.—“ Tf ever a great strong nature revealed 
itself at a.white heat it does in this volume.”’ Scotsman.— 
** Uniformly admirable.” St. James’s Gazette.—“ The work of 
a genuine poet ; you read the book in a glow, you close it with 
a sigh of content.” Star.—* Extremely fine poetry...... Power- 
ful to an almost uncomfortable degree.’’— Times.—“ Of excep- 
tional interest and importance.'’ Saturday Review.—“ These 
vivid and modern pieces of emotional description.” Sunday 
Sun.—“ Passages instinct with beauty and sounding a deep 
poetic note... More than one lyric in whose note there is th: 
true inevitableness.’’ Spectator.—“ Militant and uncompro- 
mising modernity.”’ 


Fora full description of the Polynesian Labour Traffic, 
recently legalised afresh by the Queensland Govern- 
ment, see— 


FROM MY VERANDAH in NEW 
GUINEA. By H. H. ROMILLY, C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 500 pp., 1889, 7s. 6d. 


To be published immediately. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By 


NORMAN R. GALE. 16mo, 120 pp. Printed 

on hand-made paper, cloth, rough edges, 3s. 6d. 

*.* Issue limited to 500 copies, the majority of whicl. are 
already taken up. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JUNE. 

THE GLADSTONIAN SECRET. 

M. SARDOU and “THERMIDOR.” By Aver Gatpeman. 

EGYPT, 1882—1892. By the Right Hon. Sir W. T, Manniort, M.P. 

POETRY and LORD LYTTON. By W. H. Maccock. 

= , ss in INDIAN POLITICS. By Sir Lere. Gairriy 





THE NEW STAR in AURIGA. By Wm. Hvearns, F.R.S. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Georce Moore. 

THE TWO SALONS. By Mrs. E. R. Perxect. 

OUR ARMY. By R. W. Haysury, M.P 

ELDER CONKLIN. By Tar Eprtor. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mal- 


LOCK. 3 yols., crown 8vo. Now ready. 
MABEL E. WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By Mabel E. 


WOTTON. Crown 8vo. This day. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. 
GUY GRAVENUIL, Author of “Jack Skefhingtun.’ 2 
crown 8vo. 

“* Horsley Grange’ is far better than the ordinary steeplechasing’ 
fox-hunting, slangy novel. and clearly belongs to the school of which 
Whyte-Melville and Hawley Smart have been the en professors. 
. . . « Never strained for undue effect, but told in the language of 


a sportsman.”"—Darly Telegraph. 
Cuarman & Hatt, Livitep. 


By 


LITERARY OPINION. 


Aun Ilustrated Monthly Review of Current Literature. 
NEW SERIES, Vol. IL., No. 3, JUNE, 1892. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
Contents. 
J. A. FROUDE: a Study. By A. Patcnerr Martix. With Full. 
Page Portrait. 
RENAN’S FEUILLES DETACHEES. By Right Hon. Sir M. .« 
Grant-Derr. 
THE SUPERNATURAL in FICTION. By H. D. Lowry. 
TUDOR HOUSE. By Curistixa Rosetti. Wath Illustrations ly 
Margaret Thomas. 
A LITERARY GOSSIP.—A Continental Causerie.—Chronicles of Art 
Music and the Drama.—Classified Reviews of Current Literature. 
Meruvey & Co., 18, Bury Street, W.C, 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Cloth, small 4to, 5s. 


THE HISTORICAL PRAYER-BOOK 
With Marginal Notes giving in detail the origin of the 
several parts, and the date of their incorporation. There is 
ample space for manuscript notes on the margin. Printed on 
the best rag-made paper. 
A superfine Edition is also in preparation, printed on 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 
Cloth, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
THE VARIORUM EDITION of the 
APOCRYPHA. 
With Various Renderings and Readings from the best 
Authorities. 
By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE PSALTER with COMMENTARY. 


From “ The Teacher’s Prayer-book.” 
By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 


(Size 8} by 7 by linches.) Printed in two characters: the 
Psalter in English type ; the Commentary in Long Primer type. 
Prices : 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Cloth boards, red edges, demy Svo, 3s, 6d. each Volume. 


o. 1. 
THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 


Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 
By Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 


‘* A book of exceeding breadth of learning, and quite ex- 
ceptional value.”—Literary Churchman. 
**A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith.’ 


Globe, 
No. 2. ‘ 
THE LAW in the PROPHETS. 
By Professor LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


“A careful work.”"—Church Quarterly Review, 
“ Most valuable.”—Church Times. 


THE TEACHERS PRAYER-BOOK. 
By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 
And a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 
New Edition. 
Numervus Editions. Prices from 3s. 64. 
Also may be had in superior styles of binding. 
The School Edition, without the Commentary on Psalter and 
the Glossary, price 2s. 6d. 
Retail of ail Booksellers. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London: Great New Street, E.C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Cooper Union, New York. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘ Serine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seer a 
the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are vasily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Act 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


national collection of Shakespearean deeds, books, 
great dramatist.’ 


of CHARLES I. 
cloth, gilt, 12s. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. Edited by ERNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS 
COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ Under the supervision of Mr. Ernest E. Baker, 
second and enlarged edition now appears, and is generally accessible. Among the results 
a —— of the a in pe gpa Halliwell-Phillipps would himself have desired.” 

AILY TELEGRAPH.—* The present or second edition of this interesting Calendar has been pared . EB 
ey who, ~ “. me points re = a the yp collection, not having boos Ltt [ 
e Birmingham Corporation, are still awaiting a purchaser at the reserved minim i 5 y 
= meng a pa sy = —- —_ will water, is carefully sub-indexed.” a rr 

THE TIMES.—* Mr. Ernest E. Baker has now reprinted and published the Cal i arged i 
expectation that the publication will lead to the fulfilment of the ; rosy Sanam, so Goats to Be 


F.8.A., the nephew of the late scholar, a 
to be hoped from its publication is 


sincere wish he expresses in his preface, ‘that this really 


and illustrations may find a permanent home in the native land of the 
Every Englishman must entertain the same wish, and desire its ; ‘ 
publication of the Calendar must prove a boon to every student of Ghahespeare.” ns Caen meee 


J. J. SUSSERAND’S a ee 
A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT 


LE COMTE DE COMINGEs. 
published correspondence. Ten portraits (five being Heliogravures). 


Edited from his un- 
Demy 8vo, 


(Also a limited Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japan paper, price £1 1s. each.) Just Ready. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.—NEW VOLUME. 


A. THIERS. By Paul de Remusat. Translated 


by MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. Heliogravure Front. Portrait. Cloth, 33. 6d. 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Squarz, E.C. 





. 
THE THINKER: 
A REVIEW of WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
For JUNE. Price One Shilling. 
ConrTENTs. 
THE SURVEY of THOUGHT. 

Liberty of Conscience—The Tell el-Amarna Tablets—Records of 
the Past. Vol. V —Inspiration—The Sanctified Believer and 
Children Born Holy—The Historic and the Ideal Christ -Science 
and Faith. 

BIBLICAL THOUGHT. s 

The Feast of Purim and the Book ‘of Esther. 
Hunter. ; 

Noah's Flood—The History of the Flood. 
Mello, M.A, F.GS, &e. 

Mr. Monulton’s Zoroaster and Israel. By Rev. Dr. L. H. Milis, 
Hon. M.A., Oxford. 

EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 

The Ninetieth Psalm. By Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 


art II. 
S We shall be like Him.” By Rev. W. A. Challacombe, B.A. 
The Conservatism of the “‘ Sermon on the Mount.” By Rev. George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. : ‘ 
The Possibility of Miracles and Science. By Rev. W. D. Thomson, 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 
Natural Theolozy. By J. Iverach, D.D. | 
The Firm Foundation of the Christian Faith. By J. Iverach, D.D. 
Village Sermons. By J.F. Vallings, M.A. 
CURRENT ENGLISH THOUGHT. 
The Church of England and the True Rule of Faith. 
CURRENT AMERICAN THOUGHT. 
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vi w. 
CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT. Edited by Rev. Prof. J.S. Banks. 
A German Critic on Dr. Cheyne’s Bampton Lecture. By Dr. E. 
Kautzsc : ies 
The Ground of Christian Certainty. Dr. Haupt Criticised. 
The Present State of Religious Thought iu Great Britain. 
Carl Clemen. is 
The Christian Idea of God's Kingdom. 


By Rev. P. Hay 
By Rev. J. Magens 


By Dr. 


By Dr. L. Lemme, Bonn. 


Prophets: Ancient and Modern. By F. D. Pressensé, 
CURRENT SWISS THOUGHT. Edited by Rev. J Willeock, B.D. 
The Doctrine of the Mediatorial Offices of the Saviour. By P. 


Lobstein. 

The Doctrinal Authority of Jesus Christ. By A. Berthoud. 
SUNDAY IN CHURCH. By Rev. William Clarkson, B.A. 
SUNDAY IN SCHOOL. The International Lesson. 

James Nisnet & Co., 21, Berners Street, W. 


{; ASTERN and WESTERN REVIEW. 
4 1)2 pp. royal 8vo. Price 6d. 
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To be had at all Bookstalls, Booksellers’, &c. 
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CHRONICLES of CORSICA. By General Sir F. J. Goupsip. 

PAYS in TURKEY. By Miss Emiry A. Ricnines. 

TUL CENTRAL ASIAN SWITZERLAND. By Crartes Jonyson. 

HISTORY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1811-1812. 

REEYAH : Queen of Silhuland. A Novel. By H. E. 

A MAN of GENIUS. New Serial Story. By Hexnry Menray. 

THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. Short Story. By E. M. Epwonps. 

KISMET. Short Story. By Cuantes Epwarps. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS—Notes of the Month—Eastern Affairs aud 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


CURRENT FRENCH THOUGHT. Exited by Rev. J. Willcock, B.D. | 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, Vol. I., price 10s. 6d. 


‘THE TEACHING of JESUS. Trans- 


lated from the German of Haxs Hixeicu Wenvt, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. sie oa pis 
“The most important contribution yet made to Biblical Theology.” 
: x Expositor. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo, price ids. 6d. 


(\OMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
M.A. 


EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. By Rev. Joux Macrnensoy, 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s, 6d, 


‘THE BIBLE, the CHURCH, and the 
REASON : the Three Great Fountains of Divine Authority. By 
Prof. C. A. Brices, D.D. 
Now ready, for June. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
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Gospel in Corinth, by Professor W. F. Slater, Didsbury—The Old_ Tes 
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Pinches, British Museum—UContributed Notes, by Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Professor Sanday, Professor Swete, and others—Studies in 
** Paradise Lost,” by Mary A. Woods, (lifton College—The Study of 
_—- in British Baptist Colleges, by President Culross and Pro- 
fessor J. T Marshall—The Literary Table, &c , &c. 
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NEW BOOK BY G. R. PARKIN. 
Ready next week, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION: the Problem of 


National Unity. By G. R. PARKIN. Crown 8vo. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 64. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. 
The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Durbam, Honorary Fe low of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 
SPECTATOR.—* A contribution to our knowledge of St. John which n9 studeat of theology 


can afford to pass by.”’ 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY. Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
*.° This Edition has been carefully revised, and a new chapter has been added. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now ready, feap. Svo, cloth, 5s. 


PHAON and SAPPHO, and NIMROD. 


Two Dramas. By JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN. 


NEW BOOK BY FRANCI3 PARKMAN. 
Now ready, 2 vols , 8vo, 25s. 


A HALF CENTURY of CONFLICT. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, ae or of ** Pioneers of France in the New World,” &2. 
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‘ ibe the American Continent. Like the rest of the series, the new work is founded on original 
documents, 
NEW VOLUMES of the CHEAPER RE-ISSUE of “' The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 

Now ready, 18mo, cloth, each 2s. 6d. net. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Professor F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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